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PREFACE. 

!)HE following narrative describes the way by 
which a soul was led from darkness to light, 
and from the bondage of sin to the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 

It portrays one of the various methods which 
Divine love employs to unravel the difl&culties 
which worldly life puts in the way of seekers after 
truth; and to remove one by one each obstacle in 
their path. 

May the tears that will be shed over this little 
book; and the sighs that it will call forth, be 
changed into songs of praise. 

A blessing cannot fail to rest upon it, for it 
testifies of the truth; and it may soimd like a 
welcome knocking at the door of many a prison- 
house in which souls are pining for release. For 
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what is called '' good society/' and '' fashionable 
life/' often only conceal with their glittering show 
the dungeon walls which scarcely allow the light 
of life to penetrate to those whom they hold in 
bondage. 

Many a Christian heart sighs over the number 
of those, fitted for better things, who fritter life 
away in complying with what they suppose to be 
the inevitable claims of society. How many such 
there are is known only to God. 

When Christ himself stands at the door and 
knocks, may they hear His voice, and open it, and 
He will not fail to enter in. 

DR HOFFMAN. 

Berlin, Marcfi 1861. 



TEANSLATOE'S PEEFACE. 

fHIS little book is a translation of '' Suchen 
und Finden," and is offered to the English 
public in the belief that it may prove acceptable 
to many readers to whom it would otherwise have 
remained unknown. The translator hopes that 
some may find as much pleasure and profit in its 
perusal as she has done in its translation. 

J. 8. 

NoRTnFLEBT, October 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 



(^untianiup. 



" WHERE SHALL WISDOM BE FOUND, AND WHERE IS THE PLACE 
OF UNdEROTANDINa ?" — JOB XXVIIL 12. 



" but i hear discord only and despair, 
and whispers as of demons* in the air." 

— Longfellow. 




far as I can recall my early childhood, 
it was cheerful and happy. Being the 
only child of my parents I was their joy 
and pride, and I grew np nnder the 
shelter of my mother's care wiihoni being spoilt, 
bat without strictness. My father was too much 
occupied with the affairs of the State, to concern 
himself about my education except in a general way, 
but all that I saw and heard, or could understand 
of him, filled me with the highest esteem. My 
mother was entirely devoted to him, and was full 
of affectionate care for me. Love, simplicity, and 
humility, were as natural to her as the air she 
breathed. 

There was a great deal of variety in the first 
twelve years of my life. Through frequent journeys 
and longer residences in various parts of Germany, 
I acquired a great deal of information which was 
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eagerly received by my susceptible mind, and it 
increased my natural thirst for knowledge- There 
was no end to my questions, and often when I did 
not ask for explanation of what I did not under- 
stand, I pondered over it till I had obtained a 
solution that satisfied my childish mind. Some- 
times I was a good deal with children of my own 
age, and sometimes very little, and I cared little 
for their society. My imagination gave me enter- 
tainment enough, and with my dolls, whom I in- 
vested with the powers of feeling, thinking beings, 
and even with distinctive peculiarities, I lived 
through complete histories. When with other 
children, I believe that I involuntarily endeavoured 
to rule them, and that I generally succeeded. 

I had early a great fondness for books, and could 
read before I was four years old. In my twelfth 
year Schiller delighted me, and before that, I read 
that miscellaneous mass of works including novels, 
which without being injurious, but without any 
particular selection or plan, generally falls into 
the hands of children. 

During the four years before my confirmation, 
my education, which had been very much inter- 
rupted by frequent changes of place, became more 
regular. I now began to learn, not only quickly 
and easily, as I always had done, but with zeal and 
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ambition. The habit of thinking for ourselves was 
especially excited in myself and my schoolfellows 
by our teachers. Clearness of judgment was to 
be as much cultivated as variety of knowledge, and 
we were not backward in forming judgments, as 
the scope of our view extended itself from our 
schoolroom into the world, nature, and history. 
The school soon became my little world, and the 
more so, as it was here that my feelings were first 
excited upon the subject of religion. The New 
Testament was put into our hands with loving and 
earnest explanations of its contents, which showed 
us the principles of Christianity, with which we 
had been long acquainted through the catechism, 
in an entirely new light, and which easily kindled 
a flame in our youthful hearts. Tears of emotion 
over the love of our Saviour freely flowed ; with 
childlike enthusiasm, my affectionate heart at- 
tached itself to the holy and merciful character of 
our Bedeemer, as pourtrayed in the New Testament, 
without doubt that He condescended to love me ; 
nay, without doubt that I was to Him as He was 
to me, an especial object of regard. 

With my confirmation the bounds of childhood 
were passed, and I was launched into the world, 
and was in some sense a stranger even in my own 
home. Full of expectation, I looked around me. 
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Now was life to begm, now I might pluck the 
golden fruit of Paradise of which I had long 
dreamed ; what was there not now to be experi- 
enced and enjoyed? What was there not to be 
done and talked about ! 

The first few months of domestic life were a little 
<)alculated to calm my expectations. I could not 
acquire any taste for domestic actiidty ; life with 
my gentle quiet mother was very pleasant, but I 
missed something which I had found in the excite- 
ment of my school years, and even my friends, my 
books, and reading-circles, were not quite a substi- 
tute. Besides, I was soon separated from my 
friends, for another government appointment occa- 
fiioned my father to remove to Berlin. There I was 
soon drawn into a vortex of society. 

The position and fortune of my father, required 
us to enter into the so-called great world, and f&te 
followed upon fSte, and ball upon ball. I do not 
know that I ever had any peculiar pleasure in 
these entertainments, but the novelty of it amused 
me, and the multitude of them kept me in a whirl. 
My mother, the milliner, and the lady's-maid, took 
all care of the arrangements of my toilette, and I 
had nothing to do all day, but lie on the sofa with 
a book, play on the piano, and walk or drive, and 
pay visits with my mamma. 
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Bat a few weeks of this life snffioed to produce 
a daily increasing weanness of mind and body, 
and towards the end of winter, I longed for spring 
to put an end to it. My ranity was soon satisfied 
by being considered one of the best dancers in the 
salons ; the conservation which prevailed in society 
I found tiresome and often distasteful, and if ocea* 
sionally I met with any one with whom I could 
talk of things that really interested me, a limit 
soon arose in our conversaticm which could not be 
passed, formed either by the mind of my com- 
panion, or by the general tone of society. My 
health too, never very strong, began to fail, I 
looked pale and felt exhausted, and was especially 
dejected when alone during the day wiih my 
parents ; when evening came with its entertain- 
ments, I was again drawn out of myself — the 
brilliance of the salons, the music, the dancing, 
the attention which I received, all combined to 
keep me in a whirl of excitement. But when I 
woke in the morning, weary, and with a vacant 
mind, yet feeling a deep unsatisfied longing for 
better things, when I looked back on evening 
after evening, and pictured myself as I appeared 
in society, entirely carried away with all this 
glitter^ which really was distasteful to my heart 
and mind, engrossed with a life that I began 
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to despise, yet from which I could not withdraw, I 
often felt truly distracted. 

More and more frequently I entered the gay 
throng with an absent mind, and was quiet and 
stupid, and then in order to forget myself, gave 
way to uncontrolled merriment. Some complained 
that I neglected them, others rejoiced in my favour, 
and I was considered capricious. To myself I was 
almost insupportable. 

Winter at last came to an end, and I thanked 
God for the first breath of spring ; but it did not 
revive me as I had hoped, we were obliged to 
remain in Berlin, and I felt oppressed in the noisy 
capital. The dissipation of the winter had left me 
with thoroughly exhausted nerves, and my heart 
was more desolate than my home or the world 
around me. I felt an unquiet longing for some- 
thing different, something better, without knowing 
what I wanted, or where to look for it. 

Separated from my former instructors and my 
dearest friends, I learnt to keep all this to myself. 
My father, much occupied with his affairs, could 
not devote much time to his family, and when he 
was with us he expected cheerfulness and serenity: 
with my mother he invariably found it, for her 
loving nature divined his tastes and wishes, and 
it was no sacrifice to her that his will should be 
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law in the house, although he never oonsoiously 
exercised it despotically. Of course unconditional 
subjection became me as a daughter, and it early 
taught me self-control, for though I never rebelled 
against it, it did not come so easily to me as to 
my mother. 

From her I concealed my mental agitation from 
other reasons ; the least hint of trouble or discon- 
tent from me grieved her so, she was so anxious 
to dispel it, without yet being able to touch or 
understand the cause of my state of mind, and 
without having courage to seek help for me beyond 
the precise circle in which we lived, the ideas of 
which were so foreign to my inmost feelings, that 
I entirely gave up trying to open my heart to her. 

Thus, in deep concealment, my mental misery 
increased ; the more entirely I felt cut off from any 
sympathy which could comprehend the awakening 
questions and desires of my heart, the more I felt 
torn in secret. 

When the warm summer months arrived, my 
increasing weakness required medical advice, and 
sea-bathing was prescribed for me. I was pleased 
with the thought of leaving the city. We were to 
go to Heringsdorf. Business prevented my father 
from accompanying us, so my mother had to under- 
take the journey with a heavy heart, on accoimt 
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of her oonflicting duties towards husband and 
child. 

We took a little dwelling at Heringsdort where 
we intended to live a very retired life, devoting 
ourselves to health and the enjoyment of nature. 
I felt like one released from prison, and the sea 
had the greatest charm iot me. Inhaling the 
delightful air^ it seemed almost as if it expanded 
my soul to receive new treasures, — ^like the star- 
fish, motionless on land,, but expanding its rays in 
its natural element. How often in the still hours 
, of morning have I stood before the watery mirror, 
watching the tiny waves as they chased each other 
at my feet, then straining my eyes to the furthest 
horizon where sea and sky melted into each other; 
thoughts of eternity would rush into my mind, till 
almost overwhelmed by the boundless expanse, I 
retreated into the neighbouring wood to find solace 
in its repose. Sometimes I wandered through its 
solitary paths alone, and sometimes with my 
mother, gathered flowers and fruits, and was as 
much charmed with the beauties of a single blade 
of grass, as with the forest in its glory. In the 
midday heat, when the sun blazed on sea and shore, 
the shade of the wood was delightful, and I often 
sat on the ground and listened to the subdued 
sounds around me. 
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Now a sunbeam pierced the thick foliage of the 
leafy arch above, and gilded a leaf or branch with 
trembling light ; here a bmich of heath or forest 
flowers clustered around a majestic trunk ; what a 
gentle movement and light rustling round was 
heard among the leaves and branches, as if they 
had much to say to each other, but all in whispering 
voices. The birds flew busily hither and thither, 
fiome happy wooers gathering materials for their 
nests, others already fathers of families seeking 
food for their mates and young ones. It was not 
the time for song, they were all too busy, but all 
seemed happy in their calling. These sights gave 
me both pain and pleasure ; signs as they were of 
a fresh, happy, and healthy life. And where was 
my spring, and what was the summer that stood 
before me ? I felt that my inward and outward 
being were entirely out of harmony with each 
other, and how were they to be reconciled ? Indeed 
I knew not ; I only dreamed, and no one understood 
my phantasies ! I told them to the sea, the trees, 
the birds, the creatures around me. With what 
pleasure I heard the low humming of the bees ; 
with what interest I watched the ants as they 
laboured industriously for the common weal. — 
What a bond of union! every one in his right 
place, and each a member of a common whole. 
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What wonderful harmony in creation ; bat am(mg 
men, love and hate, peace and war, weave their 
tangled web ; truth is encompassed with falsehood, 
and the lofty by the low and mean. What a pro- 
blem the world presents, and what a still greater 
one, one's own heart. What concord was there 
in that? Mostly but half a will to perform 
anything, and even if there were a will, the 
power to carry it out seemed lacking; many ques- 
tions and few answers, unquiet longing and rare 
attainment : — such thoughts cut me to the heart. 
And it was not much better when I turned my 
thoughts from these perplexing mental questions 
to the external world. At first I thought surely 
here is peace, — ^but no, some bird of prey swooped 
down and flew off with a smaller bird for its 
booty. Discord here then, too, I thought ; yes 
everywhere. Has not death passed over every- 
thing ? Does not everything grow up only to die, 
and blossom only to fade ? To be sure, the plant 
produces its seed, but what is that to itself, and 
what is it to the bird that falls a prey to another 
that it has left young ones to continue its species ? 
Is creation then to endure only as a whole, and is 
the individual nothing ? Is man too, to be nothing 
himself, and only to fulfil his destiny during his 
short span of life, as a part of a great whole, like 
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the animal, the plant, the stone ? Or if he has 
also a moral mission given by his Creator, to learn 
the truth and spread it, and to practise charity, 
does he fulfil it ? Where is the truth that we are 
to seek ? Where shall we find it, how grasp it, 
and how shall we illustrate and spread it ? Where 
is all-pervading and unconquerable love ? The best, 
the most gifted, the holiest men, are prone to err ! 
In the mental world, there are almost as many 
opinions and doctrines as their are minds, — and 
where is moral strength ? Not only discord between 
different minds, but discord in the mind itself; not 
only an ardent longing for knowledge of the pure 
truth, but a struggle to put it in practice when the 
knowledge is attained, — a struggle between the 
will and the power. 

My mind tormented itself with these questionings, 
but in vain. They did not always assail me with 
equal force, for I often found relief in the enjoy- 
ment of the visible world around me. Its beauties 
took me captive, and I thought, surely there must 
be a holy harmony in creation even between the 
visible and invisible, though I cannot see it; surely 
peace and happiness must dwell somewhere, though 
I can find neither the one nor the other. 

I also sought to get rid of these thoughts by 
reading, for books had been my best friends since 
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I had been separated from my teachers and the 
companions of my childhood ; music also was 
ahnost a pari of my being, and I often felt an 
irresistible impulse to play, though it was but a 
poor instrument that Heringsdorf afforded ; still 
music only aroused more ardent longings for power 
to give form to my own thoughts, to attain to 
clear views of the mysteries of life, through the 
experiences of higher minds, to pierce the veil 
which hid the mental life of others, that I might 
measure my own with theirs, and invigorate it with 
their strength. Various collections of published 
letters fell into my hands about this time, which 
I read partly to myself, and partly with my mother. 
Among the former was Gothe's " Correspondence 
with a Child." This intellectual " child" had an 
indescribable attraction for me, and my imagina- 
tion, bold and unrestrained like Bettina's, ranged 
through the worlds of sense and mind, finding now 
and then a jewel, but more often only treasuring 
up heaps of rubbish. But the works of Jean Paul 
Eichter engrossed me more than any others, and 
with him I entered warmly into the feelings of a 
young, enthusiastic, and imaginative mind. I 
appreciated his love for all that is great and noble, 
his delight in the manifold forms of nature, which 
he knows so well how to represent in all their 
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warmth of colouring, and his satire was not alto- 
gether distasteful to me, though I did not always 
understand or like it. I enjoyed, too, his strong 
sense, which as it were attached weights to the out- 
spread wings of fancy, and brought them down, if 
they soared too high, to the regions of earth again. 

With a ravenous mental appetite which was 
never satisfied, I devoured one book after another, 
and though of course I received a great deal of 
mental food, the desire only increased to be able to 
communicate and arrange my conflicting thoughts 
and feelings. If I accumulated many isolated trea- 
sures, they were all lying in the greatest confusion, 
and I was totally unable to reduce them to order. 
I longed unspeakably for some friend who would 
understand me, and especially for intercourse with 
people of experienced minds, who had passed 
through these conflicts, and who might be able to 
give me the help I had so long sought in vain. 

Sometimes when my heart seemed full nigh to 
bursting, I seized the pen and wrote,^ though of 
course it could afford no answer to my questions, 
nor even awake the echo of a sympathising heart, 
for I did not show what I wrote to any one ; yet it 
seemed to give some relief to my tumultuous 
feelings. 



CHAPTER IL 



^ S^ttttm, u)s 8 Still SntsII Met 



" THOU RULEST THE RAGING OP THE SEA : WHEN THE WATES 
THEREOF ARISE, THOU STILLEST THEM," — Ps. LXXXIX. 9. 

" OH BREATHE UPON 
THE STORH AND DARKNESS OF MAN'S SOUL, THE SAME 
QUIET, AND PEACE, AND HUMBLENESS, WHICH CAME 
o'er the ROUSED WATERS WHERE THT TOICE HAD GONE, 

a minister of power, to conquer in thy name." 

— Whittier. 




|NE sultry afternoon, oppressed with my 
griefs, I went alone to the beach. Not 
a leaf was stirring; there was not a 
breath of air, and I met no one, for the 
heat kept every one in doors, while I had foolishly 
hoped to find a breeze by the sea. But what an 
aspect it presented, as I reached it from under the 
trees: smooth as a mirror, grey and dead, no 
ripple on its surface, not a drop seemed to be in 
motion. The sky was equally dead and leaden, and 
joined the sea in the horizon in a cold and heavy 
looking mass. I had never seen the sea look like 
this before, and a sort of nameless fear seized me 
which the wildest storm had never excited. For 
a time I stood motionless. I can scarcely tell 
what my sensations were, but I felt lost in the 
awful waste around me. I seemed to forget where 
I was ; to have no memory of my fellow-creatures, 
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of country, house, or home. I felt as if separate4 
from everything, and as if I was alone in eternity. 
Then the question arose in my mind — supposing 
it were so, suppose life was past and death came 
and found thee desolate as now, the earth .were to 
recede, and the sun to be extinguished, and thou 
left alone in this awful and death-like stillness ? I 
became giddy, and involuntarily turned to grasp 
some support ; but finding none, I was aroused to a 
sense of my position. I looked back; there was 
the wood and the village, but heavy threatening 
clouds had spread over the country; the wind 
rose and began to whistle, the clouds parted, a 
flash of lightning dipped into the sea ; long rolling 
thunder followed, and large drops of rain began to 
fall. I turned my steps rapidly towards home, 
thinking I should be able to reach it protected by 
a parasol ; but the rain increased so fast that I 
sought shelter on a little height crowned with 
thick foliage, and from which there was a view of 
the sea. When I reached this place, the spectacle 
which the sea presented made me forget rain and 
wind, so utterly changed was its aspect. It was 
wildly tossed with storm and tempest, the light- 
ning flashed and thunder pealed, the wind howled 
over the wide expanse, and seemed to stir the sea 
from its very depths. As far as the eye could 
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reach, the white crested waves rose and fell ; nearer 
the coast they came in long rolling masses, as if 
hastening to engulf their prey, one after another 
breaking before it reached the shore, each as it 
were making way for the other, till the last dashed 
with tumultuous force upon the beach, but then, 
as it seemed to me, rolling back in powerless fury. 
I gazed and gazed, and said to myself : is not this 
a picture of thy unquiet, tossed, and struggling 
heart? and suppose thy conflicts should be as 
vain, and that heaven and earth should refuse to 
answer thy questionings? Then whence comes 
this anxious inquiring spirit; whence the power 
that stirs the depths of the sea ; and where, where 
is that higher power that can still them again ? 

A voice behind me answered, '' And He rebuked 
the wind and the sea, and there was a great calm.'* 
I started I was it an answer from heaven? I 
trembled, and scarcely dared to turn round to see 
whence the voice proceeded. But when at length 
I looked timidly behind me, I saw a few steps 
from where I stood, an elderly man with grey 
hair, and a female figure, enveloped in cloak and 
veil, leaning on his arm, both under shelter of an 
umbrella, for the rain now penetrated the trees. 

My emotions must have been visible in my 
countenance. I felt that I was as pale as death, 
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and could not utter a word. The gentleman 
addressed me kindly with the words, " I fear we 
have alarmed you by our unexpected appearance 
and voices here, where you thought you were alone ; 
but," he added, in a still kinder tone, and with a 
surprised and searching glance, '^ you have nothing 
to protect you from the rain ; will you not ehare 
my daughter's umbrella ?* ' I declined with thanks, 
and with difficulty collected my thoughts so far as 
to explain that I had been caught in the storm, 
and that being already wet through, the rain was 
of no consequence, and I would hasten home. In 
the meantime, however, the young lady came close 
up to me, and the full sweet voice with which she 
repeated her father's offer, was the same which 
had spoken the words which seemed like an 
answer to the questions of my heart. Without 
waiting for any further answer from me, she held 
the umbrella over me, and we returned together 
towards the village. " My daughter wanted to see 
the sea in the storm," began my unknown pro- 
tector ; ** so, well provided for it, we ventured up 
here; but you have repented it, have you not 
EUzabeth ? " " No," she repUed, ." I shall never 
forget the sight, but it almost frightened me, — even 
under your protection, dear papa, and I involun- 
tarily thought of our Saviour on the Lake of Gene- 
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zareth. This gave me ooorage agadn, and I became 
calm/' 

I heard, mthont saying a word ; either the cold 
rain or the emotions I had gone through made me 
tremble in every limb ; I could not speak, and felt 
ready to faint. Elizabeth's father, observing my 
silence and how I trembled, took my arm within 
his and said, '^ You are not well my dear young 
lady ; lean upon me, and let us hasten to reach 
your home." Faintly thanking him, I poin1;ed out 
the way to our dwelling, and allowed my kind 
companions to conduct me thither. My mother 
had been in the greatest care and anxiety about 
me, looking impatiently for me every moment, not 
knowing whether I might have taken shelter from 
tha storm in the wood, or was exposed to all its 
fury on the beach. A few words explained what 
had happened, and my meeting with the friends 
who had so kindly taken charge of me. My mother 
undertook to thank them most warmly on my 
behalf, while I could only give my hand in silence, 
and they took leave, although my mother begged 
them to stay till the rain had ceased. 

When they were gone, all possible means were 
taken to revive me, and prevent my taking cold. 
I soon felt warmelr, but it was a feverish warmth ; 
severe headache came on, and I passed a restless 
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night between sleeping and waldng. It seemed to 
me as if I was quite alone, in a little boat in the 
night, on the open sea, tossed up and down by the 
stormy waves, and in the greatest danger, I cried 
for help, bat no one heard, ever the same tossing 
on the lonely and awful sea. I thought death in 
a dark and shadowy form lurked behind every wave, 
and stretched out his arm to draw me down. He 
did not seize me, however, but reached towards 
me, and then drew back, still I felt sure that he 
would grasp me at last. In my anguish, I cried 
earnestly to God that He would not let my soul 
perish, but save it at least from destruction. Then 
the sea became calmer ; a wonderful figure clothed 
in light, great and powerful, but whose features I 
could not discern distinctly, came towards me over 
the waters and bent over me. I knew not what she 
said, for suddenly, as it seemed, I heard another 
voice distinctly saying, " And He rebuked the wind 
and the sea, and there was a great calm.'* 

Of that night I cannot remember anything more, 
but towards morning I must have fallen into a 
deeper sleep, for when I awoke it was quite light, 
and my mother was standing by my bed. She took 
my hand, which was less feverish, my head was 
better, and I was quite myself. What a burden 
fell from my mother's heart, for she now hoped 
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that it was nothing more than a severe cold from 
which I should soon recover. 

Not so soon, however, could my mind get over 
the effects of the events of the preceding day. I 
seemed continually to see that death-like sea, with 
the equally still and leaden atmosphere, then the 
raging storm, and to hear the words which had 
sounded to me like a voice from the other world. 
I asked for a New Testament and sought for the 
passage in St Matthew. It is but short, but I read 
it over and over again. It was long since I had 
read in it. It lay open before me, I clasped my 
hands, tears began to faU, and I wept from a full 
heart. They were relieving and refreshing tears, 
for though shame and repentance mingled with 
the new hope I felt, yet hope, predominated. A 
voice had reached me, which I had not heard for a 
long time in the tumult of my own thoughts, and 
perhaps had never heard so clearly before. It 
seemed to call me back from my wanderings, and 
from being tossed on the deceitful waves of my 
own feelings and questionings. Where it directed 
me to I could scarcely tell, but I trusted and be- 
lieved, while I acknowledged with sorrow my forget- 
fulness and backsliding. 

Taking the Testament in my hands, I vowed to 
God that I would never again lose sight of this 
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star to gnide me in my conrse, it was like a newly 
found treasure; I had been seeking everywhere 
for knowledge, and truth, and light, and yet how 
was it that this book, once my delight, had become 
quite strange to me ? Was it that I knew it so 
intimately, that it had become old to me and could 
teach me nothing new? Yes, when I examined 
myself strictly, I thought this was the case. New 
things I had indeed found, but what were they? 
Contradiction upon contradiction, pain and dark- 
ness, perhaps in the midst of it a few bright specks 
of light. With reverent devotion I pressed the 
book to my lips, and prayed that it might now be 
my treasure for ever, feeling that it was indeed a 
New Testament to me. 

The emotions of the previous day, as well as 
the fever, had left me in a weak state of body and 
mind, and I soon fell into a refreshing sleep. 
When I awoke, I heard a well known voice in con- 
versation with my mother. The latter opened the 
door, and finding me awake, asked if I should like 

to see Miss Elizabeth L , who had most kindly 

called to inquire after me. I replied that I should, 
and Elizabeth came in. Not till then had a I dis- 
tinct idea of her appearance. She was of middle 
height, and there was something particularly grace- 
ful about the movements of her slender figure. 
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while in her delicate features, and open, clear blue 
eye, yon at once discerned a pore and happy spirit 
at peace with itself. She took my hand and sat 
down by the bed, and after answering her inquiries 
about my health, I could not help asking her to 
whom Iwas indebted for this undeserved sympathy. 
" My father is professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen," she answered; "his health 
required change, and I accompanied him to this 
place, for my mother," she added with a sigh, " is 
not living ; she died two years ago." 

"And are you the only daughter?" asked my 
mother. " Yes, and therefore at present the only 
companion of my father, though not his only child; 
for I have two brothers older than myself who 
are engaged as tutors ; and I shall be obliged to 
leave him before very long," she continued, a deep 
blush overspreading her face, and pleasure and a 
touch of sadness mingling in her expressive counte- 
nance, " as I am engaged to be married." 

" So young," exclaimed my mother involuntarily 
in a tone of surprise and almost of pity. 

" Perhaps you take me for younger than I am, " 
answered Elizabeth modestly ; " I am twenty, and 
do you not think," as she turned with a half roguish 
look to my mother, "that one ought to be capable 
of becoming a good housewife at that age ?" 
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Instead of answering, my mother, in her winning 
way, imprinted a kiss on Elizabeth's forehead. 
There was something so attractive and so calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence about her, that the usual 
reserve of first acquaintance seemed to vanish, and 
I said, "One can see directly that you are happy." 
" Unspeakably so," she replied, " but " — ^breaking 
suddenly.off, as if her happiness was of too high or 
too tender a nature to be discussed, and then, as if 
half lost in thought, she took up the book which was 
lying near me, and seeing that it was a Testament 
she replaced it with a look of pleasure. " I was 
looking in the gospel," I began, " for the words I 
heard you speak yesterday ; " and taking her hand, 
I added, " you do not know how they struck me, 
nor can you have any idea how much I have to 
thank you for." 

She looked at me with some surprise, but with 
gentle sympathy. I saw that I must explain my- 
self ; and ill as I was, feeling attracted to her as I 
had not felt towards any one for a long time, all 
my accustomed reserve gave way. "Dear Eliza- 
beth," I began, "yesterday, before we met, I was 
myself tossed upon just such a stormy sea as we 
were gazing at, and might have cried, * Lord save 
me, I perish.* But I did not cry to Him. He 
seemed afar off. I saw and heard nothing but the 
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raging of the tempest, and uttered a cry of anguish 
mthoat knowing that any one was near. At that 
moment, I heard the words from the gospel, and 
scarcely thought they were spoken by any human 
being ; and though it was you who said them, it 
was certainly God who sent you to me, and they 
came none the less from Him. They almost 
stunned and crushed me at first; but since, I 
know not how, they have restored me wonderfully. 
Before, I was almost in despair, now I can hope 
again." 

Elizabeth had listened with great interest, but 
evidently also with some surprise. A short pause 
ensued, and then she said in a gentle tone, yet not 
without reproach, *' You must indeed have suffered 
if God was so far from you, that His words, and 
those words especially, could at first seem to crush 
you ; but," she continued with some hesitation, as 
if trying to pain me as little as possible, '' does it 
surprise you that His word should have power to 
restore you?" 

"I feel and hope that it will Elizabeth," I 
repUed, '' but cannot say that I know it. It has 
come before me in my wanderings in the dark, 
like a distant glimmering star of hope, which I 
trust never to lose sight of again, and which may 
guide my footsteps home, but I do not yet feel any 
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firm gromid nnder my fe^t ; I am still tossed on 
the waves of the sea. Oh God! when will it end?" 
I had covered my face with my hands ; no one 
' spoke, Elizabeth was much moved ; but totally 
unacquainted with grief and despair like mine, at 
length said, "You must hope and pray." 

My mother looked lovingly at her and then at 
me, with a glance so full of concern and sadness, 
that it cut me to the heart and awakened all my 
anguish. *'Pray," I cried, "I have prayed, I 
have cried to God, and sometimes I thought He 
heard me ; and I listened for His voice in my 
heart. Then I sought Him in the beauties of the 
woods, and the sea, the flowers and the trees ; for 
I thought they must be all revelations of Him. 
Then again all creation seemed so waste and deso- 
late : conflict and crime everywhere, one creature 
destroying another, everything given over to de- 
struction ; and then I thought it must be only a 
phantasy of my own brain, that God could be 
found in nature. Where then, among men? 
Where is the human being who does not sin ? In 
my own mind ? Surely I shall never find the truth 
I seek there, amidst its tumultuous and contra- 
dictory thoughts." Elizabeth took up the Testa- 
ment, and said, " But how is it that this book lies 
here, since you never thought of turning to it for 
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help? how can any one be wandering about in 
search of truth with this true guide at hand ?" I 
looked at her, with shame and confusion and 
answered, ''Yes, you are quite right; I had 
entirely neglected it, and there lay my error. 
God has given it to me again. I wish to believe 
it; but shall I always be able to understand it 
aright ? I cannot trust myself any more. Yes, I 
confess it has become strange to me; it is no 
longer the same that it was to me when a child ; 
then I read it with the eyes of my teachers ; but 
perhaps their explanations might have been in- 
correct. Doubt seems to have possessed me alto- 
gether. Oh how I wish I could believe again like 
a child." 

Elizabeth rejoined, '' Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." 

"Oh Elizabeth," I answered, "if it be so, God 
grant that I may yet experience it. But if I wish to 
become a child and cannot ? Ah indeed, I cannot. 
Have you ever known what it is to doubt ?" 

" No, faith has never been hard to me. Thanks 
to my parents, who trained me up for the Lord 
from my birth, I have never felt really separated 
from Him. My sins and luke-warmness have 
indeed often veiled Him from my sight; but as 
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soon as I was conscious of it, and sought Him again 
with my whole heart, I have always been able to 
find Him. I have always felt sure of His pardon- 
ing and protecting grace in Christ Jesus, when I 
craved for it with true repentance." 

" In Christ Jesus ; — ^yes that is what they all say ; 
so I have been taught, and so indeed I confessed 
myself at my confirmation. And yet. Oh God ! — 
Elizabeth do not judge me too hardly ; it seems to 
me as if ages, instead of only two years, had passed 
since that time, as if a great and impassable gulf 
separated me from it ! as if the Saviour whom I 
then learnt to love and adore, had either entirely 
forsaken me, or did not exist at all. And yet who 
is it whom wind and seas obey ? And the occur- 
rence of yesterday; my dream last night, in which, 
in the midst of terrors, a holy form came to me 
and restored me to life and peace. Can all that be 
without meaning? was the one an accident, and 
the other only the creation of a heated imagina- 
tion ? No, I cannot, and will not think so. It was a 
gleam of hope which came to guide me in my 
night of doubt." 

" Yes," said Elizabeth, much moved, " and may 
you hold fast that belief. I do not entirely under- 
stand your griefs and conflicts, for I never went 
through anything like them ; but I am sure you 
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will not, you cannot, always remain in this darkness. 
God will help you, and perhaps He will send you 
some one who will understand you better than I do, 
and therefore be better able to help you." She 
paused a moment, as if thinking, and then said, as 
if a sudden idea struck her, *' K you would only con- 
fide in my father! he, with his wide experience, his 
clear insight, and loving sympathy, would certainly 
be able to do you some good, and perhaps to advise 
you. May I bring him to you? I am sure he 
will come most willingly, if he knew he would be 
welcome. He already feels a great interest in you, 
and if I tell him all that has now passed between 
us" — ^but I involuntarily broke in with, "Oh 
Elizabeth, not a word of it ; do spare me." 

Whether it was pride, or only justifiable reserve, 
or the long habit of concealing my inmost feelings, 
I cannot say ; but notwithstanding that I so longed 
for help, the idea of revealing my difficulties to a 
stranger filled me with dismay, even though it 
were to a sympathising, experienced, and most 
likely superior man. 

Elizabeth appeared unable to comprehend my 
excitement, and gave me a puzzled, and almost 
disturbed look. In all simplicity and love she had 
wished to bring me help and found it rejected. I 
saw that I had wounded her by my hasty exclama- 
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tion, and pressing her hand begged for forgiveness. 
** Do not be angry dear Elizabeth, yon meant it so 
kindly; and I will not reject yonr help, only give 
me time. I am snre I shall have yonr sympathy, 
and perhaps may gain yonr friendship and love." 

My mother added, *^ At all events we may hope 
to see yon again, may we not ? yon will come and 
see Martha while she is confined to her bed and to 
her room. And if yonr father wonld do ns the 
pleasore of allowing ns to express onr thanks to 
him in person for his kindness yesterday, before 
we can go and call npon him, I am snre it wonld 
give Martha great pleasure." 

^' Most certainly," I added with warmth, as Eliza- 
beth rose, ' ' I need not, I hope, assure you how much 
pleased I should be to haveavisit from your father?" 
Elizabeth smiled and said, '' I am glad that you have 
said so, for I might almost have thought the con- 
trary." " Oh dear Elizabeth do not misunderstand 
me. Tell me that you comprehend and forgive the 
hasty words that involuntarily escaped me ? " 

'< I cannot say that I understand them, but there 
is nothingto forgive, and I will certainlyforget, since 
you wish it," and she imprinted an affectionate kiss 
on my lips. '' Thank you, thank you, Elizabeth, 
and you will soon come again, will you not ? You 
have done me so much good." 
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"To-morrow," she answered, as she turned to go, 
accompanied by my mother. 

When left alone I began to feel how much the 
excitement of the interview had exhausted me; 
my head was worse, and the fever had increased. 
When my mamma returned, she enforced quiet and 
rest, and which, indeed, I needed. The rest of the 
day and the night passed in feverish pain and un- 
easy sleeping and waking ; but I was better in the 
morning, and anticipated Elizabeth's visit with 
pleasure ; but she did not stay long, as my anxious 
nurse would not allow any exciting conversation. 
I learnt that she and her father had only come to 
Heringsdorf a few days before we met, and intended 
to spend the rest of the summer there. It grieved 
me to think how soon we were to leave it ; we had 
been there ever since the middle of June, and it 
was now the end of July, and in a fortnight we 
were to return to my solitary father, who, notwith- 
standing his close occupation, was longing for our 
company, or rather for that of my mother. It 
made me quite sad to think of this, and I complained 
that we should only have met with these attrac- 
tive acquaintances just before we must part again ; 
while had it happened otherwise, we might have 
been enjoying their society during all the previous 
solitary six weeks. My mother tried to comfort 
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me^ by saying that doubtless God had some pur- 
pose in ordering these things as He had done, and 
that I must not embitter the present with im- 
patient regrets and forebodings. It was impossi- 
2)le to deny that she was right, bat my heart wonld 
not submit to my judgment. It was a restless 
and impatient heart, always pursuing its own ends, 
whatever they happened to be, with rash deter- 
mination and obstinate eagerness. 




CHAPTER III. 



^ppUs 0f t§Bl)t in H^ittutti Bf Silitx. 



"BVT when the fulness of THl TDfE WAS OOMI, GOD SUTT 
FOSTH HIS SON." — GaL. It. 4. 

'' WHEN BOUND THT WONDROUS WORKS BELOW, 
HT SBABCHINa, RAPTUROUS, GLANCE I THROW, 
TRACma OUT WISDOM, POWER, AND LOTS 
IN EARTH OR SKT, IN STREAM OR QROTE ; 

*^ OR BT THE LIGHT THT WORDS DISCLOSE, 
WATCH time's full RITER AS IT FLOWS, 

scanning tht gracious protidence, 
where not too deep for mortal sense ; 

<< when with dear friends sweet talk i hold, 

and all the flowers of life unfold, 

let not mt heart within me burn, 

except in all i thee discern." 

— Keble. 




|N the third day after the storm which had 
proved so eventful to me^ I was able to 
rise ; for though still weak all fever had 
left me, and I felt more hopeful and in 
better spirits than I had done for a long time. I 
looked for Elizabeth in vain all the morning, which 
rather damped my sensitive spirits, still I tried 
not to give way to the disappointment, but could 
not succeed. Why ever does she not come ? I asked 
again and again. Perhaps she was ill herself, and 
the thought disturbed me greatly, and still more 
the query, whether her interest in me had dimin- 
ished. The pain which these doubts gave me, 
revealed to me how much she had already become 
to me. But I was almost surprised at it, consider- 
ing how short our acquaintance had been. Besides 
we were so very different ; I did not think she en- 
tirely understood me, much less that she could 
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find me very congenial. But whether it was 
partly her amiability and pleasing appearance, the 
singular adaptation of the first words I heard her 
speak to my state of mind, or perhaps partly the 
wish to penetrate further into the recesses of her 
mind, I ardently longed for her society, and her 
absence that day was really painful to me. 

Towards evening I took up a book, and had just 

begun to be engrossed in it, when Professor L 

and his daughter were announced. 

My heart beat faster, and I felt something of 
the dread which I experienced when Elizabeth 
first proposed that her father should come and see 
me. Before I had time to compose myself, our 
visitors were before me. 

My mother received the Professor with all her 
natural ease, but I felt that he must be prejudiced 
against me, from the foolish part I must have 
played in his eyes at our first meeting, but he re- 
turned my embarrassed greeting most kindly, and 
taking my hand expressed the pleasure he felt at 
seeing me so far recovered, for he must confess he 
had been anxious about me. There was some- 
thing in his manner, as in Elizabeth's, so winning 
and so truly sympathising, that my embarrass- 
ment vanished ; indeed, notwithstanding the 
superiority which was stamped upon his appear- 
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ance, there was a pleasing simplicity which caused 
one to forget one's self. When he was silent there 
was an expression in his acute and intellectual 
features which bore traces of painful experience, 
and perhaps of severe struggles, and a gravity 
which might well make you stand in some awe of 
him ; but when he spoke, as I often afterwards had 
occasion to observe, his noble countenance became 
animated, his eyes were lighted up with so much 
mind and warmth of feeling, that he carried his 
hearers along with him, as he himself was wholly 
engrossed with his subject. 

When our Mends were seated, and after the 
usual commonplaces had passed, the conversation 
turned on the professorship of history. I listened 

attentively, as Mr L spoke of the importance 

of the subject, not only for systematic students of 
it, but for every one. He considered it as a mirror 
in which human nature, in all its manifold rela- 
tions, may see itself reflected with all its deformi- 
ties, but also with its nobler features. 

But it was not alone in reading the lessons 
aright, which are given by this reflection, that the 
benefit of the study of history was to be found, but 
&om finding the true centre from which all pro- 
ceeds, and to which all tends. As everything in 
nature, from the greatest to the smallest, is 
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governed by a fixed law, so it is in the world of 
mind. 

Bnt as in the scientific world, it is mostly from 
the discovery of various isolated laws that we 
advance to the comprehension of the unity that 
governs the whole ; so the central point and soul 
of history often remains entirely concealed from 
those who, too much engrossed with separate 
parts of it, will not seek for, or cannot find, the 
intimate connection of the separate parts as a whole. 
They cannot find it, because they neglect to seek 
for the key of the apparent contradictions in the 
lives of individuals and of nations, where only it 
can be found ; not on the earth, but above. 

" And what is this key and this centre?" I asked 
with eager interest. 

" The key is the revealed Word of God. The 
centre upon which all spiritual life, and therefore 
all history turns, as the earth upon its axis, is the 
Eedemption, it is Jesus Christ Himself, the Incar- 
nate God, who came and dwelt amongst men." 

In listening to these words, I felt as if standing 
before a door which would open upon a new and un- 
known world. Still the door was not yet opened, 
and I stood surprised and lost in thought before it. 

I had learnt something of history at school, 
and had received instruction in it from Christian 
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teachers ; but whether it was the fault of my own 
underBtandiiig, or that the teaching consisted in 
the mere superficial relation of the facts of history, 
I do not know, but this mode of treating it was as 
new and strange, as it was attractive. I longed 
to hear more, and question upon question arose 
in my mind. 

A short pause ensued, during which I felt that 
the Professor's searching eye was fixed upon me, 
as if he was penetrating the inmost recesses of my 
thoughts; but when I ventured to lift my eyes 
with the following question on my lips, his coun- 
tenance lost that piercing look, and he listened 
with kind attention: — 

''But the heathen nations before the birth of 
Christ, the Greeks and Bomans for instance, who 
are often held up to us as examples, and from whom 
we can still learn so much ; in what relation do 
they stand to the birth of the Saviour?" I said 
with hesitation, shy of using a name, which, how- 
ever universally it is used, did not come with full 
conviction from my heart. 

The Professor, discerning my feeling, said with 
a smile, but with fervour and firmness, " You may 
with confidence say The Saviour; you will soon be 
able to call Him your Saviour ; you will be able to 
acknowledge Him with your whole heart when you 
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have learnt to know Him as the Savioar of the 
world and of yourself. But He can be known only 
by those who are willing to learn in humble and 
childlike submission^ and only those can believe 
who are willing to believe themselves in need of 
redemption. Every soul, which is honestly and 
earnestly seeking after truth, will discover, when 
he sounds the depths of his own heart, that it is by 
faith that he must find it. But to the feminine 
mind especially, I should have hoped that the 
circuitous ways of a doubting and disputing under- 
standing might be spared. 

I felt a deep blush suffuse my cheeks, and tears 
started into my eyes ; I could not but feel these 
words as a reproach, and it came dimly before me, 
for the first time, though I saw it plainly after- 
wards, that my struggling mind, with its question- 
ing and reasoning, overstepped the bounds of true 
feminine character, while other women seemed to 
be happy, and to make others so, in their quiet 
life. Then why could I not find a female friend 
to whom I could confidingly attach myself, and 
how was it that even such a one as Elizabeth did 
not understand me ? 

I had until now considered it as a sort of pain- 
ful privilege that I possessed, above companions 
of my own age, to have to struggle through doubts 
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and difGioultieB. With scarcely conscioas but in- 
volontary pride, I looked down upon those little 
minds, who partly found peace where there really 
was none, — ^partly really had it where I could not 
find it. While they pursued their quiet way upon 
the earth, I tried to soar to heaven, but soon lay 
with wounded pinions upon the ground, unable to 
make any further progress at all. Was this then 
the privilege of a so-called higher and more gifted 
nature? These ideas floated dimly through my 
mind, and for the first time I felt humbled, when 
I thus reviewed my own character. And yet, 
could I help it ? Was it in my power to alter it, 
if I would ? Was it possible to banish these doubt- 
ing and inquiring thoughts? Elizabeth's father 
seemed to guess my feelings. He certainly had 
not intended to give me pain ; but perhaps there 
was something in me that was unpleasing to him, 
and he could not refrain from giving me a pitying 
and fatherly word of counsel. But on the other 
hand, he seemed to take so much interest in me, 
and to regard me with so much kindness and 
almost esteem, that now, as if desirous of fully 
satisfying me, he returned from personal questions 
to the general subject. 

'' You asked about the relation of the Grecian 
and Boman nations to Christianity. My dear Miss 
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yon AbendBberg, if any nations make it clear to ns 
that there is no salvation but in Christ, it is these 
from whom, as you justly remarked, we may still 
learn much, but not that which we most need. 
The greatest and noblest things that can be attained 
by the human mind, unaided by revelation, were 
attained by them. Among them, art and poetry 
reached a pitch of perfection that we can scarcly 
equal now. We find great virtues, and some truly 
noble characters; we find an ever-increasing know- 
ledge of all outward things, and their relation to 
each other ; but what was their highest wisdom ? 
Socrates declared that his greatest wisdom con- 
sisted in the knowledge that he knew nothing; and 
in this he uttered a truth, which belonged not only 
to himself and to his time, but to the whole nation. 
Has the Greek and Boman philosophy, which, like 
that of our time, occupied itself so much with 
the origin and end of all things, ever succeeded in 
giving true peace to a single human heart ? No ; 
it was powerless to do so, and so is ours. Did it 
ever rise into dominion, or long maintain a high 
position ? No ; nor will that of our time be able 
to do so. No; whatever the hand of man suc- 
ceeded in achieving, without divine strength and 
guidance, was not destined to endure. The glorious 
temples of Greece are *in ruins ; the nation, with 
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its art, its literature, its philosophy, its political 
greatness, sick of moral corruption, has perished ; 
but the Christian Church, though invisible, has 
stood for 1800 years, and will stand until the end 
of the world." 

''And was it necessary," I exclaimed, not with- 
out bitterness, '' that ages should go by, that the 
noblest of men should seek for truth in vain, that 
the most gifted nations should arise, grow up, and 
perish, before the salvation appeared of which they 
all stood in need." 

** You must not forget," answered the Professor, 
gravely, ''that it was man's own fault that he left 
the path in which he might have attained to and 
preserved the truth, the knowledge of God, of him- 
self, and his eternal destiny. By the fall of our 
first parents, when they separated themselves from 
full communion with God, which could only be 
maintained by the complete, though willing, sub- 
jection of the creature to the Creator, the divine 
likeness in which we were created was obscured. 
A spirit of self-seeking is incompatible with the 
divine spirit of love; and the cunning tempter, 
that wicked spirit, himself fallen through ambition, 
and irredeemable as the originator of sin, and who 
tries to spread his dark empire in God's pure crea- 
tion, he awoke the spirit of ambition in man, wove 
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about him his chains of ' the lost of the eyes, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life ;' with a lie 
he allured the soul of man^ which owes to God the 
obedience of free love, to the paths of bondage, in 
which, serving him, separated from God and His 
kingdom of light, it should be given over to dark- 
ness and death, in time and in eternity. But God 
had mercy oi^ His fallen creatures. There was 
nothing to justify their disobedience ; it was self- 
willed rebellion against the Divine command, still 
the temptation formed some excuse for it. 

The tempter could not but remain in condemna- 
tion, because he was Satan, the originator of evil, 
the father of lies ; but man, who had fallen through 
weakness, and who was not in like measure guilty, 
might through God's immeasurable, free, merciful 
love, yet be brought back. The curse which fol- 
lowed the rebellion against the one command of God, 
could not be taken away, but a blessing should be 
added to it ; yes, at last it should be turned into 
a blessing. 

God did not separate Himself from His fallen 
creatures ; the previous direct communion indeed 
could not be restored, but He gave them the hope 
to sustain them in theirwearypath, that it would yet 
be restored in the future. While He put enmity 
between the serpent and man, while He promised 
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that the seed of the woman should braise the 
serpent's head, though not indeed without the 
serpent's first bruising his heel, — ^He placed the 
human race in a continual conflict with the powers 
of darkness, but saved it from falling entirely 
under the dominion of the wicked one, and He 
promised also that this struggle should have an 
end; that a seed should be bom of the woman 
who should restore the Divine likeness, a Bedeemer, 
who, conquering in humiliation, should restore the 
unity between God and man, and renew the broken 
covenant of love and mercy." 

" And," I again exclaimed, " several thousand 

years" "Yes," he replied, interrupting me, 

"the time of preparation before this {)rophecy 
could be fulfilled, lasted several thousand years ; 
but you must not therefore throw the blame on 
God, but on the sinful and stubborn human race, 
who required so long a period of education, before 
the time was come for the Redeemer to appear ; 
and He was at last only looked for by a few. 

" Ab through the fall that communion with God 
was destroyed by which alone man could attain 
to true knowledge, to the will and the power to 
do right, as man, by listening to the lying words 
of Satan, ' Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil,' had made self the object of his desires, and 
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had thereby separated himself from a life of light 
and peace in God, so now, a fresh revelation from 
God became necessary, if poor erring man, waver- 
mg between light and darkness, was to be restored. 

" This revelation we must follow backwards from 
the appearance of Jesus Christ, to the time when 
the gates of Paradise closed behind the first pair, 
and again, from that time to the birth of our 
Saviour ; and now we begin to tread on historical 
ground. All history supposes a development. 
Development is a growth. 

** In Paradise there was simply an existence; but 
since man through his own fault had been at the 
Divine command removed from Paradise, to struggle 
through an earthly pilgrimage, he was subjected 
to the law of development ; and this law applies 
not to individuals only, but also to nations ; and 
not to particular nations only, but to the great 
family of nations, — the whole human race. And 
among the human race, the kingdom of God was 
to be founded, established, developed, and perfected. 
This kingdom of God was intended to include all 
men, if only they did not refuse to enter into it, 
but suffered themselves to be enrolled as its 
members. 

" In what relation do we find men standing to 
God immediately after the fall ? That God who stUl 
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from time to time spoke to them^ bat had ceased 
to walk with them as the children of His house^ as 
He did in Paradise? They still serve Him by 
their labour, but hatred and enmity soon arose 
between them and Him, and amongst themselves. 
One sin begets another. Because God looked 
unfavourably on the offering of Cain's sinful heart, 
he was enraged with his brother. Fratricide was 
the first-fruit of the lieart estranged from God, 
and poisoned by sin, for which the only antidote 
can be found in humble dependence upon God, and 
acceptance of His offered help. 

'^Cain fled, and became a wanderer on the face of 
the earth. One generation arose after another, 
but almost all of them estranged from God. The 
worship of the one true God was only preserved in 
a few isolated families. After the deluge, we 
might have expected that the human race would 
be renovated, but it was not so. The covenant, 
however, that the Lord made with those who re- 
mained faithful to Him, became more definite. 

'' Families, generations, and nations, spread 
themselves again over the earth, and mostly forget- 
ful of their origin and the worship of one God, 
they sank into sensualism and idolatry. The 
further the human race extended itself, the more 
distinct Divine revelation became. We may follow 
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it step by step in the time of the patriarchs. We 
see it call Abraham, the progenitor of the Israel- 
itish nation, the Father of the Faithfiil, to come ont 
from amongst an idolatrous people. We hear the 
voice of God controlling the whole of Abraham's 
life, and we see him submitting to God's com- 
mands in the obedience of faith. We see Isaac 
and Jacob led by the Lord's hand; we follow 
Joseph and his aged father into Egypt, and from 
a chosen family we see a chosen people arise, to 
whom were henceforth committed the oracles of 
God." 

The Professor here made a short pause, during 
which I was too much occupied with thinkii^ of 
what he had been saying to ask any questions, 
and he then continued : '' How this people fulfilled 
its mission you well know ; you need but open the 
Old Testament, or have received biblical instruc- 
tion at school, to be convinced that the nation was 
often in danger of departing altogether from God, 
notwithstanding the continual proofs it received 
of His goodness and mercy, in miracles and pro- 
mises of salvation ; that, nevertheless, God in His 
longsuffering love, always turned unto it again, 
when it returned unto Him. It was in the nature 
of this mission, however, that it was one which in- 
volved conflict, and not peace. Israel had at first 
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to preserve the pore doctrine for himself, and to 
maintain a perpetual conflict in guarding it from 
contamination by heathen nations. Not equipped 
with the outward gifts and weapons with which the 
nations of the world came against him, he was to 
rely for victory on faith in the invisible help of the 
living God, and was thus trained perpetually in a 
school of faith. We therefore find him victorious 
only when strong in f aith^in the Lord, and through- 
out his history he was suffering and oppressed, 
when he had turned away from Him. 

" But it was not only the one, true, living God 
that Israel was to acknowledge before all nations ; 
not only the everlasting, omniscient, omnipresent 
Spirit: not only the Creator of the world, and 
Lord of all spirits ; not only his helper and Saviour 
from all outward dangers : but also the Saviour of 
the world and Bedeemer from sin and judgment. 
It was thus that the divine revelation from the 
beginning was one of mercy. 

'' In apparent contradiction to this, however, the 
chosen people received through Moses, a rigid law 
and commandments — ' Thou shalt ' — and ' Thou 
shalt not' — ^is solemnly repeated ten times, and 
with equal solemnity is a blessing promised on 
obedience, and a curse on disobedience. These 
commandments were not, like the ceremonial law. 
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specially adapted to the Israelites and their circmn- 
stancesi but were intended for the whole human 
race. By the law, God entered plainly into cove- 
nant with His people, that on the performance of 
certain duties, certain blessings would follow, but 
if they failed in performing the former, they would 
forfeit the latter. They did forfeit them, and God 
knew that they would, but it served to teach Israel, 
and through him all generations to come, the 
inability of man to fulfil the law, and to shew him 
his need of a Redeemer. Thus was the law also a 
dispensation of mercy. 

" The Lord had Himself given to Adam and Eve 
the promise of a future Messiah, who should bruise 
the serpent's head; and as the history of His 
chosen people was developed, they received still 
stronger assurance that this promise should in due 
time be fulfilled. In all the ordinances for Divine 
worship, in the tabernacle, the teniple, in the feasts 
and sacrifices, in domestic and national life, in all 
the history and acts of the Israelites, there was a 
reference to the expected Deliverer. Even in some 
of their eminent characters, there were not wanting 
some points of resemblance to the promised 
Saviour. Still, He appeared not, and everything 
pointed to the future. 

"The longer the retrospect of acts of grace and 
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favour which God had vouchsafed to HiB people, 
the stronger was the faith of a few individnalB 
among them, and the more ardent their longing 
for the fulfiment of the promise. The mass of the 
people, after the reign of Solomon, fell off from 
their allegiance to God, till it was almost renomiced 
at the time of the Assyrian and Babylonian cap- 
tivity. Bat at the same time the zeal of the 
prophets increased, and the prophecies relating to 
the Messiah became clearer and clearer. We may 
mention especially those of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and many others, to Malachi, who is the 
last of whom we have any record. 

^* Yet once more, when their case seemed almost 
hopeless, God saved His people from the well- 
deserved state of servitude into which they had 
fallen, on their repenting and turning to TTim 
again. Jerusalem and the temple were rebuilt, 
with great spirit and courage, but amidst conflict and 
suffering. The brightened prospects of the little 
community, however, were of short duration. By 
degrees they were overpowered by European con- 
querors, and in the latest centuries before the 
birth of Christ, Judah entirely lost his independ- 
ence as a nation. The guardianship of Divine 
truth which was committed to the Jews, had de- 
generated in the hands of their self-righteous 
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leaders into a rigid observance of the letter of the 
law, which was quite destitute of the spirit. Bnt 
there were still a few amongst them whom this 
could not satisfy, and who in hmnility and hope, 
thirsted for something better and higher than this 
legal formality; and their hearts were ©pen to 
receive the Saviour when He at length appeared.** 
The Professor paused, with an inquiring look at 
me. Whether he read my thoughts in my counte- 
nance, or only guessed them, I cannot say, at any 
^ rate he answered what was passing in my mind, 
as he continued : — " And is this, perhaps you will 
ask, the concluding history of a people whose 
expectations had been so great, and whose destiny 
raised them above all other nations ? It is not to 
be denied, that it is with deep grief that we behold 
the nation to whom God had shewn such manifold 
favours, whom He had made the recipient of His 
successive revelations, and the earthly exponent of 
His invisible kingdom, reject the promised Saviour, 
when He appeared amongst them. But, incredible 
as it may seem, was there not, humanly speaking, 
much to prepare us for it ? Had not the mass of 
the people been continually rebelling against the 
Divine commands ? Did not most of the prophets 
suffer martyrdom ? The chain of Divine communi- 
cations was never, indeed, permitted to be broken. 
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Among the chosen people who were to represent to 
the world the idea of a holy community preparing 
for future salvation, though the mass of them came 
far short of it, there were always a few chosen 
spirits, who really fulfilled their mission, as in the 
Christian church there is an invisible separation 
between the true and merely nominal members of 
it. It was this chosen few who, from time to time, 
renewed the national life, and imbued it with a 
fresh spirit. 

" But now the time drew near, when the hitherto 
chosen vessels of God's mercy, having proved them- 
selves unworthy of their privileges, were to resign 
them. His mercy was now to be extended to the 
whole world ; the time of preparation was over ; 
there were no longer to be but a few gleams in the 
darkness, but the light of truth, love, and mercy, 
was to spread over the earth, and God himself 
became man. And man, who once in his sinful 
pride had wished to be as God, saw Him whom 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, the son 
and image of the Father, humble Himself, by being 
bom of a woman, by being subject to the law, to 
the pains and ignominy of sinful flesh, but without 
succumbing to sin. He saw Him, in contrast to 
the first Adam, withstand the temptation of Satan ; 
he saw Him fulfil the law, and yet stand as the 
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Mediator between God and man, and suffer tHe 
penalty which man had incmred for not having 
fulfilled it ; he saw Him die under the sentence of 
man, yet rise victorious over death. He saw Him 
burst the fetters of the grave, and rise again in a 
glorified humanity; saw Him as the son of man, 
and man's elder brother, ascend as the Son of God 
to His father, in order to prepare for him the 
regions of ;>eace and holiness, which He had won 
for him by His death, and to prepare man, by the 
gift of His Holy Spirit, for the newly won Paradise, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem !" 

The Professor paused, and no one at first broke 
the silence. I was almost overwhelmed by the 
stream of thoughts which, in eloquent language, 
had rushed over me. I could scarcely disentangle 
the thread of them, or take them in as a whole, 
though all the powers of my thirsting mind had 
been on the stretch to enable me to do so. 

It was not for months, or even years, that I 
perfectly understood all, though I retained it in 
my memory, where it lay like a seed concealed in 
the ground, which at length sprung up. 

First I tried to gather up the scattered rays of 
light in the Professor's discourse, which had begun 
to illumine my darkness. But doubts already 
began to intrude. I was almost ashamed to state 
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them to him, fearing that he must think them 
childish. Still the certainty that I could not over- 
come them, and the wish to have them answered 
by him, gave me courage. ^* I am sore you will 
pardon me, Mr L./' I began, after a long silence, 
"if, in my ignorance, I ask one or two questions. 
Have, then, all the heathen nations been consigned 
to eternal as well as temporal destruction; who 
did but walk in the paths of sin, just as Israel 
would have walked in them if he had not been an 
especial object of God's mercy, and in which, 
notwithstanding this, he did to a great extent 
follow ? If salvation is only to be found in Christ, 
what becomes of those who perished before His 
birth, and of those since, to whom it has not been 
revealed ?" " Of these," answered the Professor, 
** we may hope that after their departure from this 
world, the mercy of God may, in some way, lead 
them to the Saviour, and through Him to Himself, 
and confirmations of this hope are not wanting in 
the Scriptures. In them it is most plainly stated, 
however, that no man can come to God except 
through Jesus Christ ; and it is clear, that what 
applies to a part of the human race, must apply 
to the whole of it. If it were not so, where would 
be the all-embracing law of Divine order ? Or can 
Ood be a God of arbitrary caprice ? No ; He is a 
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God of mercy, not of caprice. This He has she^wxi 
most dearly, in that before He could shew mercy, 
He mast first be just, and that it was necessary 
that His sinless Son should bear the sins of the 
world before man, for His sake^ and through faith 
in Him, could be reconciled to God. And we may 
suppose that this merciftd justice will also be 
applied to those both before and after the death of 
Christ, who knew nothing of the facts of Redemp- 
tion in the light of which we live. Will you then 
say that it is an indifferent matter whether, or 
when, a man receives the knowledge of these 
truths in this life? Even if we had not the 
express command to preach the gospel to all 
nations, we need only ask our own hearts, ask the 
history of the world, whether it is indifferent when 
a human soul turns from darkness to light and 
peace, to the blessedness of communion with God.'* 

I sighed, for I knew, indeed, by my own experi- 
ence, that it was by no means indifferent. 

" And," continued the Professor, " we are led to 
expect a development, —a perfecting of the kingdom 
of God upon earth. The more widely it is extended, 
and the more souls are gained for heaven, the 
stronger will be the power to spread it still farther, 
till the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth. But we must not forget that it is according 
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to God's ordering, since the fall, that even Divine 
things must be developed by human means, and 
by dint of conflict and labour ; and, therefore, we 
need not wonder that everything is not perfect and 
complete at once, nor that before and since the 
death of Christ, millions have lived and died in 
ignorance of the truth. Neither need we wonder, 
that even within the pale of the Christian Church, 
which ought to be the guardian and preacher of 
Christianity with all its powers, in word and deed, 
thousands should still remain in wilful ignorance 
of, or conscious enmity to, the truth; servants 
indeed of the father of lies, who, though under 
sentence of condemnation, will be permitted to 
seduce all who will not believe, until the day of 
judgment. It is these, who have sinned against 
the Holy Spirit, in purposely flying from the light 
of truth, giving themselves up to the service of 
sin and Satan, who can hope neither for redemp- 
tion or forgiveness, and to them is reserved the 
' fearful looking for of judgment' and everlasting 
destruction. With such as these, however, we 
need not include Heathens, Jews, or even Christians, 
who have been privileged with no or but little 
outward teaching, but who yet are ready to accept 
salvation." 

The Professor now rose to go ; during our con- 
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versation it had been getting dusk, and taking out 
his watch, as if suddenly remembering that it was 
getting late, he said '' I fear I have been too much 
absorbed with our subject.** My mother begged 
them to stay and spend the evening with us, but 
this the Professor pleasantly but decidedly declined. 
'' I fear madam,*' he added, '' that our conversa- 
tion to-day will have been too much for your 
daughter, — I have really forgotten that she is only 
a convalescent.** In vain I assured him that I felt 
perfectly well, and that if my mind was agitated, 
it had nothing to do with my indisposition. . 

He smiled as he gave me his hand, saying, '' We 
can continue our conversation another day, and I 
hope we may have the pleasure of seeing you and 
your mother at our house.** They went, and I felt 
as if in a dream. I had received so many new 
impressions, that it was with difficulty that I could 
arrange them in any order, or collect my thoughts. 
My mother came lovingly to me and impressed a 
kiss upon my forehead: "Oh mother!'* I said, 
deeply moved, " I feel that God has given me a 
great deal in sending these people to me ; I am so 
thankful.** 

" So am I, my child,** she answered, in a gentle, 
anxious, yet hopeful tone. 
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[BOM this time we had continual inter- 
course with our new friends, and sought 
their lodgings early the next day, as I 
was sufiEiciently recovered to go out. We 
arranged to take walks together, and longer excur- 
sions on the island, under the Professor's protec- 
tion. I revelled in these new pleasures. With 
him there was no trivial conversation ; whatever 
might be the subject, there was always something 
attractive and instructive in it. Whether he spoke 
of the deepest questions of religion or science, art 
or literature, of personal and every day, or even 
insignificant, subjects, whether he was grave or 
gay, he was always interesting, and shewed not 
merely knowledge of, but a complete understanding 
of the subject, which filled me with astonishment. 
The treasures of his mind were plentifully com- 
municated to us, and most attentively I listened 
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to his words, and drank in all that I was able to 
receive. But what attracted me most of all, was 
the clearness of his mind. Everything in the 
mental and physical world seemed to him to have 
a connection, and nothing appeared contradictory 
to him. I was never tired of asking questions, 
nor he of answering them, and gradually a mist 
was removed from my eyes. I began to have a 
clearer view of the world around me ; and though 
there was still much that I could not comprehend, 
even in spite of his explanations (and, indeed, 
new difficulties sometimes arose out of the old 
ones), I was not so disquieted by it as before. 
When with child-like confidence I looked up to 
my fatherly friend, who, as I learnt from himself, 
had attained to light and freedom through a con- 
flict with darkness, the hope that I also should at 
length attain to the same caused the torment of 
my doubts to vanish. 

While I became daily more attached to, and 
unreserved with, Elizabeth's father, a similar inti- 
macy grew up between her and my mother, and 
they were almost as necessary to each other, as the 
teaching of my kind friend was to me. Elizabeth 
had indeed gained the hearts of us both at our 
first meeting ; but these two gentle womanly 
natures had learnt to love and understand each 
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otheif, in a way that was not quite possible between 
Elizabeth and me. Although she always met me 
with affectionate sweetness, I had a feeling that 
there was something that prevented perfect unre- 
serve and confidence between us, and I thought 
the grounds of it existed as much in Elizabeth's 
nature as in mine. Besides, since I had found in 
her father the long wished for friend, who under- 
stood, and was so well able to advise me, there 
was the less need of opening my mind to her ; but 
when any allusion was made to the subjects of my 
former conversations with her, she contrived in 
some gentle but decided way to prevent me from 
pursuing them. Then I remarked, that I was fre- 
quently the subject of my mother's conversation 
with her, and that in her presence the clouds 
would disappear from my mother's brow, which 
often began to collect when she and I sat together, 
each occupied with her own thoughts. 

It was the greatest comfort to me in our walks, 
when deep in conversation with the Professor, to 
hear my mother and Elizabeth chatting pleasantly 
behind, and sometimes I caught from a word or 
two the topicft lof their womanly discourse, inter- 
spersed with cheerful laughter : I was so pleased 
that my dear mother was so happy, and yet could 
not help feeling a little grieved that a stranger 
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could be to her what I could not be. And why 
could I not be ? However, I tried not to torment 
myself about it, for I wished to enjoy to the full 
the privileges that God had given me. 

The idea of the parting soon to come, gave rise 
to many a sigh, but my mother said nothing about 
our departure, and I did not ven^ture to allude 
to it. 

Nearly two weeks had passed since we first met, 
but it seemed to me three times as long, so full of 
interest had been every hour in the company of 
our friends. One morning, as I was going over to 
Elizabeth to consult about an excursion we had 
planned for the afternoon, my mother said to me, 
^'Martha, I fear this will be our last excursion 
with our dear friends, for I cannot conceal from you, 
dear child, that I am daily expecting a letter from 
your father to fix the time of our leaving; you 
know how he longs for our return, and that we 
must not therefore prolong our stay." 

" I know it, dear mamma, " I replied, trying to 
appear composed and to quell the rising tears ; 
but I hastened to my room, which had witnessed 
many a burst of grief, to give way to my feelings ; 
and it was not for an hour that I was sufficiently 
composed to go with my swollen eyes to pay my 
intended call. '' What is the matter, Martha ? " 
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exclaimed Elizabeth, with much concern, "you 
have been weeping." 

" Oh nothing, dear Elizabeth," I replied ; " do 
not remind me how short a time we shall be able 
to be together ; you know we must very soon go 
home, but we will not talk about it, or we shall 
spoil all the pleasure of the present." 

"Has your father written, then?" asked Eliza- 
beth quickly. 

" No ; but mamma is expecting to hear from him 
every day." 

" Oh then, we will still cherish a spark of hope," 
said Elizabeth cheerfully, throwing her arms round 
me, and silencing with a kiss the desponding words 
which I was about to utter. " Now then," added 
she, we must begin our domestic preparations for 
our excursion. I am afraid your mother has sent 
but a poor deputy for the occasion, for unless we 
are going to exist for nine hours on fine views and 
the scent of flowers, or on talk about Greeks and 
Bomans, and the ancient and modem world, we 
must give a little attention to domestic affairs; 
I am afraid, you learned lady, that when I talk of 
coffee you will make some reply about the Antigone 
of Sophocles, or if I leave it to you, we may get the 
Nibelungenlied instead of bread and butter." 

"Do not joke, Elizabeth," I answered, half in- 
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clined to laugh, uncongenial as it was to my frame 
of mind, " or I will go away directly, and then you 
will have to come and consult mamma on your 
weighty affairs." "Well," she rejoined, "that 
would not be the greatest punishment in the world, 
and I dare say it is just what you would like ; but 
no, you shall not escape me this time, you shall 
pay some attention to these things which you 
think so beneath your dignity. Wh^n you stand 
as I do, on the threshold of your own house, you 
will not regard them with so much indifference, not 
to say contempt. These trifles take their revenge 
upon us when we will not pay proper attention to 
them, by out-growing their original dimensions and 
crushing the terrified housewife with their weight." 
" Don't frighten me, Elizabeth, but I am thank-* 
ful to say I am far enough from undertaking any 
such duties, and have a great deal too much to do 
with my own thoughts to think of entering on any 
sphere of activity in outward life." " And yet," 
janswered Elizabeth, " that is precisely what would 
.do you good ; I cannot help fearing that you think 
too much and do too little in order to come to a 
proper equipoise." "How can I help thinking, 
Elizabeth ? " " Perhaps you cannot, but you might 
undertake to do something, and I fancy some 
active employment might set bounds to thought." 
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'' Would it be better to set bounds to it ? " 

" Well, I think so," she answered with some 
hesitation, adding with* warmth, ** It is in loving, 
not thinking, that I have found my happiness ; so 
I have willingly left thinking to the lords of crea- 
tion, especially, as I found I was not made for it. 
When I cannot make up my mind on any question, 
and it begins to distress me, I confide it to Jesus 
at the foot of the cross, knowing that He will 
answer it for jxxq if He sees fit, and if not| that it 
will not torment me any more. But I did not 
fully experience this blessed peace until I had 
some one to love with my whole heart." 

This seemed to me a wonderful secret of happi- 
ness, and it gave me a glimpse of the faith and 
love of a pure and childlike spirit ; but it can only 
be fully understood by those who have experi- 
enced it. "Ah, dear Elizabeth," I answered 
sadly, "you may be quite right ; I wish I could be 
like you." 

" And why should you not ?" 

" Perhaps I may partly, but never quite. There 
is something in me that allows me no rest, which 
seems to drive me out into the world around me, 
and within to my own heart. I think you can 
never have lost si^ht of the cross to be able con- 
tinually to lay all your thoughts at the foot of 
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it. It has not been so with me. As a child, I 
learnt the doctrines of the gospel, and accepted 
them from my teachers as true, but I feel it now, 
they never took deep root in my mind. They en- 
tered my understanding, as did everything else 
that I learnt, and my feelings clung to them with 
slender tendrils. Then life came and engulphed 
me in its whirl, it dragged me away from child- 
hood and its delights. The feelings had other 
objects to entwine themselves around. Indepen- 
dent thought was awakened, doubts arose and 
shook all the foundations of my previous faith 
and knowledge ; and before I was aware of it, the 
cross had vanished from my sight, and the ground 
trembled beneath my feet. Ah, Elizabeth, then 
you came to me just at the right time, and through 
you God called me back from my pathless wander- 
ings. He has permitted me to behold the cross 
again, but it is not precisely that of my childhood ; 
no, it is another to which I am not yet quite ac- 
customed. I can gaze upon it with hope, like the 
mariner when he sees from afar the lights of the 
harbour, but I cannot yet throw myself at its foot 
and rest, as you can." 

" Every soul has its own path to pursue," said 
Elizabeth thoughtfully, after listening to me with 
earnest attention ; '' and well for those who do not 
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go far round, or loiter too long on the way ; but 
assuredly God's unseen hand guides every honestly 
seeking heart to the place where it shall find ; and 
perhaps/' she added, as if thinking aloud, ''who 
can tell ? the more we seek, the more we shall find. 
At all events," she continued, turning her clear 
eyes full upon me, and taking my hand, '' let us 
rest upon Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. He bears us all in his loving arms, 
whether we know it and feel it or not ; and has 
He not brought us together that we may be united 
in Him?" 

''Elizabeth," I whispered, as I drew her to me, 
" you are very dear to me." 

" And so are you to me ; but there is one who 
loves you far more than I can. How I wish that 
you may soon find peace in His love ! " 

" And I shall, I shall, Elizabeth. I often feel 
that I have found it, and what a blessing it is ; 
but then again " — 

"Oh, hush!" exclaimed Elizabeth, "say no 
more of this darkness, do not go into it, and then 
it will vanish away. You must not accord Satan 
the satisfaction of thinking these temptations of 
his of any importance ; then he will be offended, 
and not assail you with them any more. If you 
stop to parley with him, he is delighted with the 
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influence he has gained, and you are quite in bis 
power before you are aware of it. Away, away 
from bim ! And now, Afartba, we really must set 
about wbat we bare to do in earnest." 

We tben began our GonsultationB, and a quarter 
of an bour afterwards I was at borne again to jMur- 
take of an early dinner before starting. Just as 
our friends called for us in tbe carriage, tbe post- 
man came and gare mamma a letter from Berlin. 
Sbe put it, unopened, in ber pocket, and we 
drove off. 

It was a lovely summer's day. All nature was 
laugbing and cbarming as usual; but it seemed 
to me as if everytbing looked different, and was 
bidding me a mournful farewell. Tben I fancied 
tbat nature was mocking my painful feelings, or 
was indifferent to my distress. I was almost 
silent during tbe drive, and tbe otbers cbatted 
pleasantly and left me to myself. 

When we arrived at our destination, tbe bigbest 
point in tbe island, called tbe Golm, I was so 
charmed with the extensive prospect, that it turned 
the current of my thoughts. Before us was the 
well wooded slope of the hill, and at its foot a 
luxuriant meadow, where cows and sheep were 
grazing ; beyond, an extensive and fruitful plain, 
dotted with woods and villages, and through which 
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the river Swine ran, navigated by various vessels 
and boats, and now and then a steamer, overtaking 
all the others ; to the right, a fimall lake, called the 
Haff, looked like a mirror ; and to the left, the hori- 
zon was bounded by the sea. As my eye ranged 
over all this beauty, and I stood lost in contempla- 
tion of it, I did not observe that my companions 
were engaged in animated conversation, in a low 
voice, at a little distance. My mother came sud- 
denly up to me with the open letter in her hand, 
saying with a half melancholy smile, *' Martha, I 
have some sad news for you.'' 

I looked at her« feeling pretty sure of what was 
coming. 

*^ We shall soon have to part," she continued. 

" Why so ? " I asked, a good deal surprised. 

** A plot has been brewing against you," Eliza- 
beth began, '' and your papa is one of the conspira- 
tors ; and now you had better give in without re- 
sistance, and surrender arms." 

''Whatever does all this mean?" I exclaimed, 
though somewhat relieved of anxiety by Elizabeth's 
cheerful tone. 

'' Nothing more or less than that your mamma 
is going to hand you over to us for a time, as she 
persists that she must go back to Berlin. She has 
just received your papa's consent, and now, from 
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the day after to-morrow, you are going to be my 
foster sister." 

" Our dear friends," said my mother, " have so 
pressed me to allow you to stay with them as long 
as they remain here, that I could not but inform 
your papa of it ; but I left the decision to him ; 
and in order to spare you what might have been 
fallacious hopes, we kept it a secret until I received 
his reply. He writes that, in consideration of the 
kindness of our friends, and the benefit which he 
hears you are receiving, he is quite willing to pro- 
long your leave of absence ; but he naturally wishes 
me to return as soon as possible." 

" You are willing, are you not," said the Pro- 
fessor, kindly taking my hand, " to remain a few 
weeks under my protection ?" 

I was so taken by surprise that I knew not what 
to answer. Elizabeth threw her arms round me, 
and I withdrew from her embrace to throw mine 
round my mother. Delighted as I was with the 
idea of remaining at Heringsdorf with my dear 
friends, the thought of parting with her threw a 
slight shadow over the pleasant picture ; it kept 
my joy within bounds, though it was not the less 
deep. I felt that I ought to be very thankful to 
all parties, especially to my mother, who, in kind 
consid eration for my happiness, quite forgot herself. 
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** If you could but stay too, mamma," I ex- 
claimed. 

"You know, my dear, that this is impossible. 
I am now myself very anxious to be at home, and 
with your father again ; and I know that you will 
be so happy here, that, although I shall miss you 
very much, I shall be able to think of you with 
pleasure. I shall often be with you in spirit, and 
accompany you in your pleasant walks." 

" But to-day," said the Professor, ** let us enjoy 
to the full the pleasure of being still together. I 
propose that all thoughts of parting be banished, 
by force or strategy, as soon as ever they obtrude 
themselves. ' To-day * shall be our watchword, 
and we will enjoy the present. They who will not 
accept a gift to-day, because it may be taken from 
them to-morrow, do not deserve the manifold bless- 
ings which are showered upon us from above." 

We all agreed, and it required no great effort to 
follow this advice. We were all in a cheerful and 
contented frame of mind, and were so happy in 
each other's society, differing just sufficiently to 
make conversation interesting, but all harmonizing 
in the main, that the hours sped like minutes ; and 
the rising of the moon warned us that it was time 
to return before we had remembered that it was 
getting*late. 
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There is something in the soft moonlight tha 
disposes to silence ; and during the drive home I 
had time to indulge my own thoughts. How 
different were my feelings from those of the morn- 
ing, and how humbled I felt at this instance, that 
God's thoughts are not as our thoughts. I had 
considered it so strange that He should have 
granted me so short a time of intercourse with 
these friends, whose influence was so good, and 
had forestalled the parting with so many sad 
thoughts and tears; and how differently aU had 
turned out ! According to human expectation, a 
long harvest time was before me, in which I could 
gather as much as my mind could receive. And 
to whom did I owe all this ? Was it not to Him 
against whom I had so ungratefully and foolishly 
murmured. I felt truly humbled, and while I 
prayed for forgiveness, I took this fresh mercy as 
a pledge that it would be granted, and was happy. 



CHAPTER V. 



^ la&tn 0f iptaa 



<' FEAR NOT : FOR I HAVE REDEEMED THEE, I HAVE CALLED THEE 
BY THY name; THOU ART MINE.'* — ISAIAH XLIII. 1. 

'^ NO LOVE IS PERFECT HERE, IT LEADS US ON 

TO love's great SOURCE— THE UNCREATED ONE." 

— Anon. 




[HE next two days passed quickly enough ; 
thenlhadto take leave of my mother, and 
found myself, for the first time, separated 
from my nearest relations, and an inmate 
of another family, in which I received a truly warm 
welcome. I was sincerely sorry to part from my 
mother, still it was very pleasant to become inti- 
mately acquainted with so attractive a little house- 
hold as that of my host and hostess ; and I look 
back upon the time spent with them as the happiest 
days of my youth. And yet I do not know that I 
can attribute any very definite results in my mental 
history to it. It was the spirit of peace which per- 
vaded the house which was so beneficial to me, 
more so even, perhaps, than the instructive con- 
versation of the Professor. Even outward things 
in this little household bore the obvious impress 
of the spiritual life of its members ; and being the 
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result of the genuine possession, and not a formal 
profession of it, there was nothing narrow or 
constrained in its effects, but it seemed to be 
the secret of hidden strength, and the spring of 
cheerfulness. 

When we daily, morning and evening, assembled 
round the Bible, and after listening to a portion, 
joined in the earnest prayers and thanksgiving 
offered by the Professor, and I learnt to join them 
in saying grace at table, I began to experience 
something of the protecting power of such a life 
of prayer, and to understand how Elizabeth's 
character had been formed under such influences. 
Then I asked myself. Supposing it had been my 
lot, would it have preserved me from doubt and 
rebellious thoughts? and I was constrained to 
answer, No, not entirely; for even now, when I 
was becoming so much more hopeful and disposed 
to trust, a " but " would sometimes intrude itself 
upon my thoughts. 

Still, doubt by no means exercised the power 
over me which it formerly had done, and I began 
to understand something of the way in which 
Elizabeth kept it at. bay — ^by carefully nurtured 
faith. 

The bond of friendship between us daily grew 
stronger, and it was a great pleasure to me to be 
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of some use to her. She was fond of music and 
of the English language, bat had not made much 
progress in them ; and though I was no proficient 
in either, I was further advanced than she was, 
and was able to render her some assistance. We 
really studied industriously, but Elizabeth some- 
times amused herself at our zeal. ''No one would 
fancy,'' she said one day, ''that I had to prepare 
myself so soon for the duties of a housewife, and 
if it were not that it pleases Gottwalt that I should 
devote some of the leisure of my girlhood to intel- 
lectual pursuits, I do not know that I should have 
the spirit to do it." 

"Now tell me all about your Gottwalt," I 
answered ; " you are so very reserved, and do not 
allow anybody to glance into the mysterious world 
in which your two hearts hold converse ?" 

All I knew on the subject was that Elizabeth's 
future husband was a minister in the Bhenish 
provinces; that they had been betrothed for a 
year, and were to be married in another year, or 
as soon as he could obtain an appointment at 
Gottingen ; that they corresponded very briskly ; 
and that Elizabeth always received the letters 
from Coblenz with beaming eyes. 

^' Well, I suppose it must appear like a mysterious 
world," answered Elizabeth, "to those who have 
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never been in a similar one, Martha* We must 
not betray any of its secrets, except such as can 
be understood without being spoken." 

" You lovers are wonderful people," I rejoined ; ^ 
*' can you not teU us anything about what we have 
not experienced ourselves?" 

She smiled, and said, " Well, we will talk about 
it some other time ; but to shew you that I have 
no wish to be reserved, I will tell you our little 
history. 

I became acquainted with Gottwalt at G<5ttingen 
soon after the death of my mother, just after he 
had passed his last theological examination. We 
met first in the house of a friend. There was 
nothing particularly striking, either in his appear- 
ance or conversation, still I soon discovered that 
there was some congeniality between us. Soon 
afterwards he came to see us, and by my father's 
invitation, visited us frequently, as did many of 
the students at the university. He did not shew 
me any more attention than many of them did ; 
and if he happened to be alone with us, conversed 
almost exclusively with my father. I sat with my 
work and listened ; and never did the evenings pass 
so quickly as on these occasions ; indeed, they always 
seemed too short. My father, too, was very fond of 
his company, and often spoke of the wide circle 
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of his knowledge, his earnest and devoted oharaoter, 
his manliness and self-oontrol, coupled with child- 
like simplicitji the thorough truthfulness of his 
nature, in spite of a good deal of reserve. I said 
nothing when my father thus praised him in my 
presence, but it made my heart beat with pleasure. 
I knew it all very well, though I should not have 
been able to express it. 

'' In the beginning of my acquaintance with Dr 

B , I had talked quite freely with him ; but the 

deeper and more earnest his conversation with me be^ 
came, and the more strongly attracted I felt towards 
him, the more I felt my own littleness in compari- 
son, and was more constrained in his presence. 
This made him more diffident in seeking my society. 
He did^not come to see my father so often, he was 
graver than before, and sometimes appeared de- 
pressed. I did not know what to think of it, but 
could not help being depressed myself. I was 
fond of being alone, that I might indulge my own 
thoughts undisturbed; and must confess, that I 
sometimes shed bitter tears. In my father's 
presence, my great desire not to give him pain, 
enabled me to appear pretty much as usual, but 

I found general society most irksome. If Dr B 

was not of the company, an evening was tedious to 
me in the extreme ; and if he was, I could scarcely 
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(i9Trj on a conversation vrith any one else. If he 
eame and talked to me, my heart was at rest. I 
knew it was extremely silly, bat it seemed as if I 
could not help it. I, however, prayed fervently 
to God to take me nnder His protection, to enable 
me to rest in His love, and to forget myself; and 
my heart was more at peace when I could realize 
His immediate presence. I now felt draw^i still 
closer to my father, and devoted myself with re- 
newed zeal to being useful to him, and to ruling 
his house. I felt that it was a holy calling to 
comfort him for the loss of my dear mother, and, 
as far as possible, supply her place ; and as I 
became more and more engrossed in these duties, 
I began to think it would be a sin, and even an 
impossibility, to resign them. Thus I endeavoured 
to subdue my feelings, but my heart would not 
quite submit. 
"One evening, when my father and I were alone, 

Dr B was announced, with the message that 

he wished to speak to the Professor alone, and he 
was therefore shewn into the study. This was so 
unusual, that I could not help feeling agitated. I 
knew that he had been seeking an appointment to 
a particular parish ; perhaps he had obtained it, 
and would soon leave us ! I cannot tell you, dear 
Martha, all the painful thoughts that went through 
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my mind, but I tried to quiet them with the prayer: 
' Lord, order all things as Thou wilt, and then all 
will work together for our good.* When I had 
been alone for about half an hour, my father came 
iQ. He was grave and agitated, and said that he 
had to ask me a question, on behalf of another, 
which might be a most important one to me. I 
scarcely knew how I felt, as he continued that Dr 

B had received an appointment to a parish in 

the Bhine provinces, and he did not like to leave 
us without expressing the inmost wish of his heart, 
though he had little hope that it would be responded 
to. This being the case, in order to spare me pain, 
he had confided his feelings to my father, and left 
it now in his hands and mine to decide whether I 
could ever be his. 

" I could not answer, and threw myself, weeping, 
into my father's arms. He divined my feelings, 
and said in such a tender, comforting, loving way, 
that I seem to hear him now, ' Lizzy, there is no 
one to whom I would rather give you up.* 

'• Now, dear Martha, I cannot tell you the rest. 
Gottwalt, who was waiting for the answer in the 
study, soon received it from me. We were so 
happy, and so much the more so, that my father 
disinterestedly entered fully into our joy. The 
thought of leaving him did indeed throw a little 
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shade over my feelings ; bat Gottwalt tried to take 
the sting of this away by saying that he hoped to 
get an appointment at Gottingen, either in the 
university or to a parish." 

I had listened with the greatest interest to Eliza- 
beth's story, *'It must be a singular feeUng, 
Lizzy^ to give yourself up so suddenly to another 
for time and eternity. I can understand the 
happiness of it ; and yet, is there not something in 
it to excite anxiety, and even fear?" 

"That is precisely what true love never can 
feel," answered Elizabeth, "because it must be 
strong enough to overcome all anxiety ; but, cer- 
tainly, those who do not love truly, and do not love 
in God, have cause enough for fear." 

" But is not all love from God ? " I asked ; " I 
thought true love was Divine in its very nature ?" 

"So it is," answered Elizabeth, "only it has 
been defiled by sin and mixed with selfishness, 
and it is only God who can purify it again." 

" But Elizabeth," I exclaimed, " is it not difficult 
for the wife always, and under all circumstances, 
to submit to her husband as her lord and master ? 
* He shall rule over thee,* was spoken to the woman 
as a curse. Is not the man as likely to sin and to 
err as she is, and must she bear everything in 
silent subjection?" 
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'' Dear Martha, it is the nature of love to be in 
subjection, and it will not be felt as a heavy yoke ; 
when it does, the cause must be in our sinful 
nature. Certainly, man is as liable to err as 
woman, and this is why we have so much need of 
Divine love in our hearts to enable us to bear it in 
the right spirit. God loved us poor sinners so much^ 
that He sent His Son to us to take our flesh, and 
bear with all our sinfulness. If we call ourselves 
His followers, and are partakers of His mercy, we 
must try to imitate Him in the strength that He 
will give us; and when human love does not sufiGice, 
we must call in the aid of the Divine, to enable us 
to conquer any diflficulties that may arise, by 
patient endurance." 

** Ah, but will they be conquered by it Lizzy ? 
Will not the husband be encouraged in his selfish- 
ness, and at length be quite unconscious that he is 
inflicting any wrong?" 

'' If he is a true Christian, Martha, he will not 
be so governed by his own wishes as to carry them 
to the length of injustice to others. Christ con- 
descends to guide all those who daily kneel at His 
cross as His disciples. A true marriage, and an 
entirely happy one, can, therefore, in my opinion, 
only exist where both husband and wife know 
themselves to be one in Him who can ever restore 
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harmony, if discord should arise hy reason of 
human frailty. I once said to Gottwalt, 'I cannot 
fancy myself now separate from yon ; it seems to 
me as if I was really a part of yon, as if I thonght, 
felt, and loved, only through your mind/ He 
answered solemnly, 'Ah, Elizabeth, if the time 
should ever come, and it most likely will, when we 
do not think and feel exactly alike, and, perhaps, 
even exactly contrary to each other, what shall we 
do then?' I looked at him quite in alarm. It 
was not long after we were engaged, and such a 
thought had never occurred to me, and it seemed 
an impossibility. 'Then Elizabeth,' he continued, 
taking both my hands in his, 'we must look 
together from the perplexities of earth up to 
heaven, and when our hearts have met above, I 
think harmony, in all its blessedness, will be re- 
stored.'" 

" Well," I exclaimed, " I knew you were very 
happy in your engagement, and now I understand 
it." 

"I am sure," she rejoined, "that I am not 
worthy of so great a blessing as God has given me 
in the man who is to be my lord ; and though he is 
but a man and not an angel, it will not be hard to me 
to submit to him. Ah, if you did but know it, this 
submission is even sweet to a woman who loves." 
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'' I do understand something of it Elizabeth. I 
understand it from the longing which we all feel 
for something to lean upon, to have some higher 
natnre to look up to and to support as in our 
weakness. But, forgive me, Lizzy, most men do 
not appear to me as if they oonld give this 
support ; even the best of them are as liable to err 
as ourselves. It does not seem to me that any 
man can be entirely an authority to us." 

Elizabeth smiled, and said, " To what extent the 
man will be an authority to you dear Martha, to 
whom you will some day give up your heart and 
life and all that you are and have, we will not now 
dispute. I confess, however," she added, laughing, 
*' that he may have some little trouble in gaining 
possession of your heart, but when he has once 
gained it, ah, Martha, you do not know how much 
humility there is in love; it no more seeks its 
own. I have sometimes wondered that we are 
capable of feeling such strong love for any one ; then 
I thought that perhaps God has designed to give us 
an example upon earth, of what all the blessed 
will feel for each other in heaven ; to educate us 
by means of earthly, for heavenly love." 

"Then all those must be considered very un- 
happy, Lizzy, who are not deemed worthy of this 
education." 
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^* I did not say it was the only means ; on the 
contrary, perhaps God permits those to whom it 
is denied, to draw more directly from the sources 
of Divine love, which proceed immediately from 
Himself. And without this also, earthly love can- 
not fulfil its heavenly calling. Ton are therefore 
partly right in saying that no human being can 
be an absolute authority to us. God Himself only 
can be this. But when I think that my husband 
is given me by God, and the Divine Word proclaims 
him as my lord, I acknowledge him to be so, not 
only from the feelings of my heart, and a con- 
sciousness of a weaker nature, but on the testi- 
mony of God Himself." 

"What power it gives them to be sure. Don't 
be angry with me, Lizzy, but it really does seem 
to me that it gives them an almost unjust pre- 
eminence." 

"Well, notwithstanding, if I had to choose, I 
should not prefer to be a man. The advantage 
which they certainly have, and as I think with per- 
fect justice, as the stronger, confers also on them 
a greater responsibility. Only think, Martha, as 
the head of the wife and of the family, the character 
of the household depends on them. How holy, 
faithful, and watchful, how strict and inexorable 
towards himself, should he be who seeks to found 
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and guard a holy house. That there are a great 
many husbands who think nothing at all of all 
thiS) I do not deny» but that is the reason that 
there are so many unhappy marriages. And 
even where outward peace is preserved, I think 
there must be a certain discord and want of unity 
within. If husband and wife both lightly pursue 
the broad and worldly road, they will almost 
surely come to a point where their paths will 
diverge, and then no one can tell what discord 
may arise, but if the wife is a follower of the 
Lord"— 

'* Well in that case," I asked hastily, " must she 
still be subject to her husband?" 

^' Tes, she must," answered Elizabeth, '^ and 
that is one of the painful consequences of a 
marriage not made in God. Still, even in this case, 
she is not quite powerless. She has the might of 
prayer, and what can be stronger ? She certainly 
may also venture on a humble word in testimony 
of her faith ; and the unobtrusive evidences of a 
new life, are seldom without influence on others, as 
St Peter says, that * the men without the word may 
be won by the chaste conversation of the wives.' 
But no doubt the poor wife in this case will 
have to go through much trouble, and submission 
must be a great deal more difficult. She will so 
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much the more stand in need of the strength of 
Divine love ; and the life discipline which she has 
brought upon herself may be turned into a bless- 
ing." 

" You seem to have gone very deeply into these 
things Lizzy. One would think you were an ex- 
perienced woman instead of a girl just engaged." 

"Was it not necessary to consider them, Martha? 
The girl who promises a man to become his true 
wife in the Lord, had need consider what she is 
doing. I have seen the evil consequences of not 
doing so in some instances. It was then that I 
first felt, to its full extent, the importance of 
having given one's self to God ; and I could but 
think how anxious those must be who have not 
done so. I do not feel anxious all. I know that 
I shall often fail, but the Lord will be my helper, 
and my husband will be my faithful friend. Per- 
haps Gottwalt will sometimes give me pain, at 
least he says so ; but if he is in the wrong, I am 
sure no one will see it more quickly than himself. 
He is my lord akeady, though it is not his will, 
but himself that rules me ; and believe me, MarthA, 
any man who loves in the Lord will be the more 
tender in the exercise of his authority over his 
wife, from knowing that her love for him is of the 
same sacred character." 
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We were now interrupted^ but this conversation 
had rather a painful effect upon my mind. The 
more I entered into the spirit which actuated 
each member of this family^ the more keenly I 
felt, as Elizabeth had said, what was implied by 
the want of it. The more closely united I became 
to Elizabeth and her father, the more I dreaded 
returning to the society to which I belonged. 
The weeks which had appeared like a long time 
in prospect, had passed with incredible swiftness, 
and were almost c6me to an end when I fancied 
them only begun, and the thought of parting cut 
me to the heart. 

It was during the last few days of our stay, that 
I was standing at the window, absorbed in sad 
thoughts ; I had not heard any one come into the 
room, until some one was close behind me, and 
turning round, I saw Elizabeth's father.* I had 
not time to hide my tears ; and kindly taking my 
hand, he asked, what it was that troubled me. 

"I was thinking," I answered, "how lonely I 
shall be when I am no longer with you and Eliza- 
beth." . 

" But we shall not forget each other when we 
are separated, shall we, Martha?" 

" Oh no ! Bui it will be such a different thing ; 
I shall no longer feel the influence of your presence. 
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All your ways of life are so different from mine ; 

and in Berlin, oh, Mr L , you cannot think 

how solitary I feel." 

" Solitary in your own house, and in your large 
circle of friends?" 

"They are not worthy the name of friends, 
only acquaintances; and at home it will not be 
much better." 

" Not with a good and devoted mother, and an 
affectionate father?" 

" That they are most truly ; and yet they cannot 
give me what I have here, and what I long for. 
The entire atmosphere of our house is so different, 
— I had better say no more about it." 

" I understand what you mean, Martha. But 
you must try not to depend on any one in parti- 
cular, or on any outward circumstances, for what 
alone can satisfy you. Tou must seek for it in 
God Himself, and in His holy Word. Nothing else 
can be necessary to you, of which God sees fit to 
deprive you. But you will never be deprived of 
His Word, it is always at hand." 

" So it is," I answered sadly, "but I so often do 
not understand it. While with you I can hope for 
explanation of any question as it arises; but I 
shall soon be left quite to myself, and to whom shall 
I turn?" 
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" To the Lord Himself, my deax chUd. Believe 
me, thongh men may point out the way of salva- 
tion, it is God alone who can grant it to us. You 
say that I have made many things clearer to you ; 
that is very possible ; but have you really gained 
these things as your own possession? Tou are 
seeking God, but have you found Him, because I 
have explained to you how He reveals Himself? 
You are seeking peace with Him, but have you 
found it, because I have shown you the way? 
You are seeking for holiness in yourself, and in 
the world around you, but have you found it, 
because I have tried to make it clear to you, how 
death and sin, with all the pain and conflict they 
involve, came into the world, and how they have 
been overcome by the incarnate Bedeemer ? How- 
ever, the time will come when you will find Him 
for yourself, and perhaps precisely then when you 
feel yourself bereft of human help, which may now 
be standing between you and your God." 

" Oh I do so dread being left to myself. Perhaps 
I shall sink back into the old darkness and doubt. 
I do not feel able yet to rely inmiediately on God ; 
and I shall be given up to my own wavering 
thoughts, sometimes in the light and sometimes 
in darkness, notwithstanding the word of God." 

'' You must take comfort if you sincerely wish to 
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rest in God, though you do not feel able yet to do so, 
He will hold you up. And you mil not be so entirely 
alone ; fc»: you belong to the Church. She is the dis- 
penser of all Divine means of grace, and will guide 
and lead you in Gk>d's name. Join yourself with 
your whole heart to this holy community of be- 
lievers, in which each member is a part of the 
body, and is willing to assist another. You will 
find a blessing in it, of which you have at present 
no idea.'* 

" No, I certainly have not ; '* I answered honestly. 
I was not at all familiar with the Church, and had 
seldom even attended it since my confirmation. 
I had never felt edified by the liturgy, and found 
its repetitions meaningless and tedious. The few 
preachers I had heard, had never given me what 
I wanted, and their sermons had left no impression 
upon my mind. 

^^ But do not mistake me,'' continued the Pro- 
fessor, "it will only be from experience that you wiU 
derive the benefits of which I speak ; only be faith- 
ful in humbly seeking to find them." 

"Oh ! if I did but know any stand-point, where 
I could find clearness and peace ; safe from my 
own thoughts and the distractions of the world, 
I should never be tired of seeking it. Is the Church 
such a one?" 
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** Not in your sense ; you will never find this 
stand-point oat of yourself, and Ood*s grace must 
help you to attain it. Do not, therefore, try 
to escape from the struggle. You must wrestle 
with God in unceasing prayer for clearness and 
peace ; you must say with Jacob, ' I will not let 
Thee go, unless Thou bless me;' and with the 
suppliant in the New Testament, * Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief!' Not till you have 
received the Lord in your own soul, will you clearly 
understand the means by which He works in the 
Church. But still if you are willing to accept her 
teaching, and to allow her to guide you, she may 
assist in preparing you for this immediate com- 
munion with your God." 

An old thought then presented itself with new 
force : " Is God then only to be found in His Word 
and in the Church, and can nothing else reveal 
Him to us ? Nature, art, science, can they all be 
dispensed with as superfluous, and perhaps even 
as hindrances in attaining to a knowledge of God?" 

** They may certainly be dispensed with, but are 
not to foe considered as superfluous. We can make 
them injurious by becoming too much engrossed 
with them, or they may further our progress, ac- 
cording to the point of view from which we regard 
them. As I said once before, the revealed Word 
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of God is the key to the history of the world, aaid 
so it is to the right use of all other departments of 
knowledge. No one denies that it is the same God 
who speaks to us by His creative power as by His 
Word. But, without the latter, should we know 
Him as He is, through the former ? I recall your 
own case ; and yet, in spite of all your doubts, you 
have been so unconsciously affected by the influence 
that the Christian revelation has given to life and 
character, that you cannot detach yourself from it 
any more than our modem philosophy can. But 
look at the heathen nations entirely without any 
revelation. What distorted notions they formed 
of God ; and the highest ideas of Greece and Bome 
could never aspire to the great Prototype, of which 
we are the disfigured likeness, but only to likening 
God to His fallen creatures. It is just the same 
with science. It teaches us the relation of things 
to each other, but it does not discover the relation 
of them to God. Science reveals to us material 
truth, and art may be said to show us ideal truth 
as in a mirror ; but it is only relative, not absolute 
truth that we can derive from either. This is to 
be found in the knowledge of God alone. God, 
however, cannot be entirely comprehended by His 
finite creatures, not even by man before he had 
sinned, created after EUs own image, but only by 
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!His eqiial and co-etemal Son. After the fall> by 
which the Divine image was defaced, the knowledge 
6f God must have been lost entirely without a fresh 
revelation. When the Son of God became man, 
God revealed to us, not as previously, something of 
Himself, but Himself indeed, and the great gulph 
was bridged over which separated us sinners from 
the holy One ; earth from heaven. Therefore, we 
return again and again to the same point : Jesus 
Christ is the comer stone upon whom the true temple 
of knowledge is built. But in this holy temple, 
whose foundations are laid in the Word of God, 
there may be many other things of more earthly 
origin. Whatever is not in opposition to revela- 
tion, may be used as building stones, even wel- 
comed as ornaments to the structure. Much also 
of earthly material may be employed as scaffolding 
most necessary to the edifice, and yet removed 
when it stands complete. I refer especially to all 
the researches of gifted minds in the regions of 
science and art, particularly the former, which 
seeks to unveil the mysteries of mental and physi- 
cal life in all their manifold forms. They make 
ourselves, and the world around us, ever clearer to 
our view ; and if, through God's grace, our feet are 
firmly fixed on the Bock of our salvation, every- 
thing that we find out of Him will either nega- 
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tively or poBitively lead us to Him. Bat io Hiifi 
whose feet are not fixed npon this Bock, the intel^ 
lectoal world, with its mixture of truth and. errors 
may become a prison, from which he nuiy seek in 
vain for release." 

I looked back to my hungry search for knowledge 
in books of every kind. Might they not indeed' hav0 
become a bondage to me, from which^ as my fatherly 
friend said, I might have sought in vain for release^ 
Tet they stiU had so great a charm for me, that 
might they not again come between me and the 
Word of God ? No, that should not be, I must give 
them up, and enter boldly upon the struggle that 
was before me ; they could not help me in it, and, 
therefore, I must enter upon it without them; with* 
out friends, with God alone. I tried to adopt th^ 
prayer, "Lord I believe, help thou mine unbelieL" 

I had covered my face with my hands, and was 
silent, and so was the Professor, for, doubtless, he 
divined what was passing in my mind. After a few 
minutes he approached, and gently taking my right 
hand in his, said solemnly, " May God strengthen 
you in your endeavours. Wherever the path of 
duty may lead you, remain true to Him in faith 
and hope." 

I looked up to him and said, " Do give me your 
blessing; I feel that I shall want it in my loneliness." 
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He kept my hand in his, and laid the other upon 
zny head ; involuntarily I sank on my knees and 
heard the words^ '' Thus saith the Lord that created 
thee ; fear not, for I have redeemed thee. I have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine !" • 

I rose up, hastened to my room, and threw my- 
self upon my knees, and seemed again and again 
to hear the words, " Fear not.'' Once more I had 
received from man's mouth a message from above ; 
I heard it still more clearly than the previous one 
by the sea ; for the time it drowned all other voices. 
With joyful hope I gave myself up to it, although 
I did not then fully comprehend it. 

* Isaiah zliii. 1. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



%iiiii\i an i\t MK)iti. 



**MY SOUL THIR8TETH FOR GOD, FOR THB LITING GOD: WHIN 
SHALL I GOME AND APPEAR BEFORE GOD ?" — Ps. XLIX. 2. 

'* 'twere better not to breathe or speak 
than crt for strength, remaining weak, 
and seem to find, but still to seek. 

" A SECOND TOICE WAS AT MINE EAR, 
A LTPTLE WHISPER, 8ILTER-CLEAR, 
A MURMUR, ^ BE OF BETTER CHEER/ 

" AS FROM SOME BUSSFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
A NOTICE, FAINTLT UNDERSTOOD, 
' I SEE THE END, AND KNOW THE GOOD.' " — TENNTSON. 

" WE NEED NOT BID, FOR CLOISTERED CELL, 
OUR NEIGHBOUR AND OUR WORK FAREWELL, 
NOR STRIYE TO WIND OURSELTES TOO HIGH 
FOR SINFUL MAN BENEATH THE SKT. 



' THE TRIYLkL ROUND, THE COMMON TASK, 
WOULD FURNISH ALL WE OUGHT TO ASK ; 
ROOM TO DENT OURSELTES ; A ROAD 
TO BRING US DAILT NEARER GOD." — KEBLE. 




||HE time of parting was now arrivecl. 
First from pleasant Heringsdorf, and 
then from our friends who remained 
one day with us at Berlin on their way 
home. While there^ Elizabeth won the heart of 
my father, and pleased him greatly by her uncon- 
strained cheerfulness. I could not help seeing 
it, and wished I could have given him the same 
pleasure, but then I must have been Elizabeth 
and not myself. I painfi^y felt my inability, but 
xesolved at any rate to consult the wishes of my 
parents as far as possible, and exerted all my 
powers not to let grief for the loss of my friends 
get the upper hand of me. It almost did so, 
nevertheless, for the first few days, but then I 
roused myself; I would try not to complain, not 
to flag, even mentally, — I wanted to be strong. 
God would not forsake me if I was determined to 
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keep myself up, and my watchword was, " Conquer 
thyself." In order to leave myself no time for fruit- 
less dreaming and regrets, I resolved to take up 
some mental pursuit. 

Elizabeth's father had recommended history to 
me particularly, and avoiding all light exciting 
literature, I read many ancient and modem his- 
torical works; they interested me much and re- 
minded me often of my conversations with him. 
I heard of him &om Elizabeth's letters ; he was 
too much occupied to write himself, and I did not 
hear from her so often as I should have liked. 
Often when I had answered her letters almost 
directly, and then had to wait weeks for a reply, 
doubts would arise as to the sincerity of her love 
for me. I could not possibly have let her wait so 
long, and therefore it must be that I loved her 
more, and so intercourse with her was the more 
necessary to me. But I wished to have equal love 
and attention from her, without considering 
whether it was reasonable from her character and 
circumstances. As time went on, I felt more and 
more forsaken by my friends, and thrown back 
upon myself. Notwithstanding all my resolves 
upon self conquest, that feeling of desolation came 
back which I had experienced when they left me, 
and which I had then subdued ; but it now returned 
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by degrees, and repressed every mental effort. I 
turned with increased eagerness to the New Testa- 
ment, but the more I read, and the more im- 
patiently I longed for clearer knowledge, the less 
I seemed to understand it. Now and then a few 
gleams of light broke in upon me, but the gloom 
soon returned. 

At church, according to my friends* advice, I 
sought for comfort, tranquility, and instruction ; 
but whether it was that I was too much engrossed 
with my own thoughts, that the minister did not 
please me, or that sermons, generally addressed 
to believers, were not adapted to my condition, I 
cannot say, but I seldom found any consolation 
there, and generally returned feeling more de- 
pressed and hopeless than before. Then I threw 
myself on my knees and thought of the Professor's 
words, " Do not shrink from the conflict with your 
God alone. Strive with him in unceasing prayer." 
But this also seemed fruitless. 

In this state of feeling I heard only my own 
voice. The Divine answer did not reach me, 
because I did not listen for it in stillness ; of what 
use were my agitated prayers, with which I tried as 
it were to compel the Almighty's attention. Ah^ 
I did not then know that it is by humility and 
patience, that the kingdom of heaven must be 
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gained, and exhausted myself TOth my vehemence, 
and was often ready to give up the struggle in 
hopeless weariness. Sometimes I seemed to hear, 
as from a distance, the words, " Pear not, for I 
have redeemed thee, thou art mine," and they 
gave me a little courage, or at least kept me from 
despair; but even they did not give me lasting 
peace. 

Then there were the difficulties of my outward 
life; winter had begun, and with it the usual 
entertainments. It was with inexpressible reluct- 
ance that I accompanied my parents to them, but 
as it was my father's decided wish, there was no 
help for it ; I felt that I must and ought to comply. 
At first I was so ill at ease, that the change in me 
was remarked upon, and I was annoyed with various 
surmises, as incorrect as they were disagreeable, so 
I determined to rouse myself, and tried, with an 
aching heart, to joke and laugh as formerly, while 
the whole scene was painfully discordant with my 
feelings. The evenings when we went to the theatre 
and concerts were some relief. In the plays of 
Goethe and Schiller, and the symphonies of 
Beethoven and Mozart, I found something that 
seemed to solace me. Now and then a voice, 
amidst the melody, seemed to say to me, *^ Do not 
be taken captive by this.'' But no, there was Hot 
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much danger of it, for my fetters were tesa easily 
broken ; they bound, me to my mitamed and gro- 
velling self. And yet I was certainly looking up- 
wards for light and warmth and strength, as the 
earth receives them from the sun. 

It was the day before we were to have a large 
party at home, that a letter from Gottingen was 
handed to me. It was long since I had heard from 
Elizabeth. It was addressed to my mother, and 
though in her writing, it was indistinct and 
trembling, instead of strong and clear as usual, 
and it had a black seal. My mother was out, and 
it was difficult to compel myself to wait till she 
returned, so anxious did I feel to know what these 
signs portended. In half an hourmamma returned, 
and I gave her the letter, saying, " Pray open it." 
She broke the seal, turned pale, and silently 
handed it to me. These were the words, blotted 
with tears : — 

" My Dear Friends, — I can scarcely tell you, for 
I can scarcely believe it myself, that since yes- 
terday evening the Lord has taken my dearest 
father. He died of heart complaint, after being 
ill a very short time. My brothers are with me. 
I know not how to feel or to think, only to say, 
' Lord help me.' Do pray for me, and be near 
me with your love, — ^Your Elizabeth." 
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I felt stnnned, and scarcely knew whether I was 
in the same place as before. Was it a dream? 
Was it possible that it could be true ? My mother 
with tears in her eyes, put her arms round me, 
and said, ''This is a great and most unexpected 
grief for us all. Poor Elizabeth ! " 

I could not weep, and sank cold and benumbed 
into a chair, and it was only by degrees that I 
could collect my thoughts. Then came remem- 
brance of the past, the last hours spent with my 
revered friend, our last deeply interesting con- 
versation at Heringsdorf , and his blessing ; tears 
at length flowed, and I realised that I had lost 
for ever my faithful helper ; yes, lost him for ever 
in this world ; it was a fearful truth, and it pierced 
my very heart. When I was a little calmer, I 
wrote to Elizabeth, and so did my mother. We 
did not of course go to the theatre that evening ; 
indeed I felt inclined to put on the deepest mourn- 
ing, and to retire completely into solitude. I 
scarcely knew how to stay at home ; I longed so to 
go to Elizabeth, to kneel beside the coffin, and to 
mingle my orphan tears with hers, for mentally I 
felt myself an orphan indeed. When I once went 
to the window, I almost wondered at the uncon- 
cerned indijBference of the passers by, for the aspect 
of things was so changed to me that I could with 
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difl&culty believe it was the same to them. I 
seemed to see only one thing clearly, and that was 
the grave for the first time opened, for any one 
from among those I loved. His place was empty, 
and where was he? I tried to follow him in 
thought, but could not get beyond the stillness of 
death and ;,the grave. And yet, he must be with 
God in heaven. With God in heaven ! My poor 
soul, canst thou comprehend that ? Alas, no ! but 
oh that thou mightest experience it. And suppose 
death had taken thee away so suddenly, and thou 
knewest not whither, and was not sure of accept- 
ance with God ! I shuddered, and thought of my 
sensations by the sea, and the frightful dream that 
followed them. But then I also remembered the 
gracious form that came to save me, and in spirit 
I seemed to stretch out my arms to it. I called, 
but there was no answer; I rang my hands and 
cried out, " Where art Thou, where art Thou, my 
God, that I may find Thee ? " No answer, but an 
inward voice seemed to say, ** Make haste to save 
thy soul, for thou knowest not when it shall be 
required of thee." How then shall I save it, if 
God hides Himself from me ! I seized the Bible^ 
and opened upon the account of the Ganaanitish 
woman in St Matthew xv. I read, **But He 
answered her not a word.*' Then I read of her 

H 
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impoitiimtT mnd her deep hmBDity, and the an- 
swer she at last reeeiTed— '' Be it nnto thee even 
aathonirilt." It was then humility and persever* 
anee that sneeeeded, and I too nonld and mnst 
peraerere, I would be hmnUe and patient; fw 
eoflt what it would, I must find (Sod and learn to 
know Him. 

Morning had ahnost dawned before I slept, and 
lAen I awoke, and the son shone brightly into my 
io(Hn» I ahnost thon^^ the news of yesterday 
must be a dream; hot no, there was the open 
letter to assure me of its troth — I would gladly 
have closed my eyes and forgotten it all, and 
thanked Gk)d for a few hours of rest and nncon- 
Bcioiisness. 

A painful day was before me. Yesterday, I had 
been able to indulge my monmfol thoughts, but 
to-day, I must conceal them, and put on a mask 
of cheerfulness. The guests had been long invited 
for an evening party at our house, and it would 
not have be«i easy to put it oflf. I did not know 
how I could go through it, but it must be done. 
When I was dressed for the evening, and the 
flowers arranged in my hair, I could have cried 
out with pain. "Forget it, forget it," I continu- 
ftUy said to myself, or else you will break down. 

The guests began to arrive, and conversation 
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commenced. I went from one to another, tried to 
make myself agreeable, and perhaps had seldom 
been more lively, or devoted myself so thoroughly 
to our visitors. But I was as if in a dream, and 
almost succeeded in getting rid of consciousness 
of myself. I danced, and talked of any subject 
that came up, scarcely knowing all the while what 
was said. Among the many young men whom I 
was constantly meeting in society, there was one 
who had rather sought my company, and whom I 
preferred to most of the others. That evening he 
scarcely left me, but I did not notice it particularly, 
and unsuspectingly received his attentions. I was 
engaged to him for the last dance. I do not re- 
member what we were talking about, but he sud- 
denly gave the conversation a personal turn, and 
before I could do anything to prevent it, he had 
offered me his hand. I do not know what I said, 
but certainly nothing to give him any encourage* 
ment, and happily the conclusion of the dance put 
an end to any further conversation. The supper 
fieemed interminable, but the time for departure at 
length arrived, and I could be alone once more. 
A more wretched evening I had never passed, 
aoid was almost in a fever. 

When I had closed my door, I threw myself on 
the bed and sighed for rest. The forms of the 
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dancers seemed to flit before me, and never had 
the hollowness, emptiness, and vanity of these 
assemblies appeared to me in so strong a light as 
now. And what business had I to be among them, 
and conforming to the general tone ? Surely I, 
with my convictions and earnest seeking after God, 
was far more blameworthy than those who were 
merely pursuing their accustomed path. 

Then I pictured to myself, Elizabeth in her 
mourning dress, and her father lying in his cofl&n; 
the hand which but a few weeks before had been 
placed in blessing on my head now cold and stUl. 
Next came the thought of the proposal which had 
been made to me. I had never heard anything 
but what was good and estimable of Mr von S. ; 
he was rather a distinguished young man, and said 
to be intellectual ; I had sometimes enjoyed his 
society, but it had never entered into my head to 
feel more than a superficial and passing interest 
in him. Was it possible that he could feel more 
for me ? If so, it grieved me to wound him ; but 
no— knowing so little of me as he did, he could 
not really entertain any affection for me, far less 
could it be a love consecrated to God like that 
which made Elizabeth so happy. The suddenness 
with which the subject had been brought before 
my mind made me tremble^ and a voice seemed to 
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say to me, Away, away from this gay world to 
one in which there is peace, simplicity, and truth. 
An accidental glance at the mirror reminded me 
of my ball-room attire, so out of harmony with the 
feelings of the moment, and I hastily threw it ofif ; 
then looking out into the night, and seeing the stars 
shining down so peacefully upon our earth, I ex- 
claimed, "0 Thou invisible ruler of all these 
worlds, dost Thou, then, also look down upon my 
perplexed and restless heart ? If so, take it under 
Thy protection, and help me in my distress; for 
I have now no helper but Thee." An inward 
voice seemed to reply, "In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world."* Yes, tribulation certainly 
was my portion; but where was He who had 
overcome the world, that I might hasten to Him ? 
I knew that He lived, that many [knew and 
confessed Him, and I at least wished to do so, but 
I knew that I had not yet found Him. I took my 
Testament and read the words, "No man can 
serve two masters, for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon."t Iii another place I read, " He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
• John xyi. 33. f Matt. yi. 24. 
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of me. And he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me ; and he that taketh not 
his cross and foUoweth after me is not worthy of 
me."* It must therefore be necessary to break with 
everything which is not of Him, to give up every- 
thing for His sake. Then, surely He may be found, 
and find Him I must, at any price ; no sacrifice 
seemed too great. The words of the 42d Psahn 
expressed my state of mind — ** As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God : when shall I come and appear before 
God?*' I did not indeed know how to attain to 
it, but I knew that, thirsting ardently for peace, I 
would shun no path that would lead to it. Surely 
I should find it at last, even if it required to be 
sought with all my powers ! 

I passed a sleepless night, and arose the next 
morning weary in body and mind. At breakfast 
time my parents began talking of the previous 
evening, and my father suddenly said to me, "Can 

you account for Mr von S 's manner when he 

took leave yesterday ? It was so grave, abrupt, 
and almost confused. I noticed that you had a 
great deal of conversation with him, Martha; do 
you understand it?" I felt my face become orim- 
♦ Matt. X. 37, 38. 
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son; my father eyed me sharply, and I was com- 
pelled to confess what I should so gladly have 
concealed* 

" Perhaps, dear papa, I was the cause of it my- 
self. Mr von S made an avowal to me of 

what I should not have thought possible." 

" Well," said my father; " what was it ?" 

"That he feels an attachment for me; which 
seems to me incomprehensible." 

My father rose up in evident excitement and 
said, ** And what answer did you give him?" 

" That I could not return it." 

'* So then you have only been playing with the 
feelings of a most estimable man, whom I should 
have been proud to call my son-in-law> ^nd deceiv- 
ing him by allowing him to imagine that he was 
not indifferent to you?" 

I knew not what to say to this cutting reproach; 
it stung me to the quick, for I felt that it was so 
entirely undeserved. But it was my father who 
stood before me, and at length I said, " No ; I have 
not been playing with his feelings ; I had not the 
least idea what they were." 

"And yet you allowed him to follow you like a 
shadow the whole of yesterday evening. Where 
were your eyes?" 

I answered hastily, " Oh, dear father, do not 
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call me to account for what happened yesterday ; 
I really scarcely knew what was going on." 

My father look surprised and annoyed. " Why 
were you so absent then? People must be answer- 
able for what they do, and what they permit." 

I hid my face in my hands. Alas, here were 
some of the consequences of my double existence. 
The thought struggled within me. Shall I open my 
whole mind to my father ? But no — he would not 
understand me — and I was silent. Perhaps he 
took this for a sign of repentance, or concession to 
his' wishes, for after a pause he began, as he 
walked impatiently up and down the room: "I 

think a great deal of Mr von S , and esteem 

him highly. A few days ago I received a letter 
from him asking my permission to avow his affec- 
tion to you. I gave it him, and should have 
rejoiced in your union, to which there would have 
been no obstacle at all. Of course I cannot com- 
pel you to reciprocate his feelings ; but you should 
not have let it go so far." 

Again I knew not what to say, and my father 
left me without seeming to expect any answer. 
Did I deserve his anger, or did I not ? Oh, this 
pitiful discord in heart and home ! I thought of 
my departed friend, and the domestic happiness 
which his death had broken up, and sighed for 
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peace like that. Here, in my own home, there 
was a wide gulf between me and my nearest rela- 
tions ; we were so little to each other in reality, 
yet each expected much, and I would fain have 
been much to them, and yet I could not. 

And they loved me dearly, were anxious for my 
welfare, yet could not make me happy. How was 
it to end ? 

When my mother came tenderly to me, my tears 
flowed. I knew better what to say to her gentler 
reproaches, and she comforted me in some degree, 
though she could not calm me. 

She at length reminded me that I had an en- 
gagement for the forenoon which I had quite 
forgotten, in the excitement of the previous 
day. Mme. von M., a distant relation, was to call 
for me in her carriage, and take me to see Beth- 
any.* I had never seen the institution. Any 
other visit would have been most unwelcome, but 
the idea of going to this abode of peace and love 
was rather agreeable to me, and I was soon ready. 

We entered the large vestibule of the building, 
and a Sister was appointed as our guide. My 
companion inspected the wards, the kitchen, the 
larder, and acquainted herself with the details of 

* The name of a hospital under the care of Deaoonesses at 
Berlin. 
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all Che arrangements. I listened, but was engrossed 
with another aspect of things. I seemed here to 
breathe an atmosphere similar to that which I had 
enjoyed with my friends in Heringsdorf, only still 
more holy and peaceful. How attracted I felt to 
the sickbeds at which the Sisters were performing 
their offices of love. Every one seemed so grave, 
so peaceful, and at rest. They were in the service 
of the Holy One : was this the secret of it ? And 
it seemed to me that holiness pervaded all the 
arrangements of the house ; that it was a kingdom 
of heaven in miniature. It was like balm to my 
wounded spirit. Here, something seemed to say 
to me, is a refuge for your tossed and seeking soul 
— ^here is the peace, the community of love for 
which you are longing ; here is holy, seK-denying 
activity, and here is He whose presence you desire 
above all things, your Lord and Saviour. 

A new light seemed to dawn upon my dark path» 
and the idea came over me irresistibly : '' Take 
refuge here," and the words again came into my 
mind, " In the world ye shall have tribulation." 
" No man can serve two masters," and "He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me." I would, I must forsake all, give 
up all, good and bad together ; I would devote my- 
self to God alone. 
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When I went home, my mother met me "with a 
letter from Elizabeth. It was calmer, and more 
in detail than the first ; she was in deep grief, but 
resigned. But she was in some difficulty about a 
home ; both brothers had invited her to live with 
them, but she could not make up her mind to it. 
She knew but little of the wife of her eldest brother 
at Heidelberg, and was fearful of intruding upon 
the newly married pair ; the other, who lived at 
Bonn, was very young and unmarried, and she did 
not feel inclined to be under his protection alone. 
My mother told me that she intended to ask Eliza- 
beth to make our house her home until her mar- 
riage ; she had already mentioned it to my father, 
who had agreed. This plan made me think that 
God Himself was making my path plain. If Eliza- 
beth came to live with us, I should know that for 
the present at least my parents had a pleasant 
companion, and I should be as little missed out- 
wardly, as I fancied I should be in reality. My 
intentions became more and more fixed; I thought 
of nothing but retiring from the tumult of the 
world, and taking refuge in the regions of security 
and peace. I said nothing about it, however, then, 
but waited for Elizabeth's answer to my mother's 
proposal. She accepted the invitation, and I took 
it as a sign in furtherance of my plan. I was 
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entirely decided and happy in my resolution ; and 
about a week before Elizabeth's arrival, I opened 
the subject to my mother. She was utterly dis- 
mayed, and could scarcely believe that I was really 
in earnest. I told her all that was in my heart ; 
all my struggles after truth and happiness in a 
world which was continually involving me in fresh 
perplexities. I wept, and prayed her for the sake 
of my peace, even of my eternal salvation, not to 
hold me back. She was most deeply agitated and 
grieved; neither gave nor withheld her consent, but 
begged me to give it further consideration before 
speaking to my father, and said I was out of health 
either bodily or mentally, perhaps both, and in- 
capable of deciding in such a matter. 

Her unexpected passive resistance roused me to 
summon all my strength upon this question, which 
had become one of life and death to me ; I felt 
that I must go to Bethany, that I could, not bear 
uncertainty even for a few days. I entreated my 
mother to tell my father of my wishes, as I did 
not feel capable of coping with the unlooked-for 
turns which such a conversation with him might 
take, or with the unavoidable excitement of it. 
And I was very desirous that a decision should be 
come to before Elizabeth's arrival. 

Days went by, and I did not know whether my 
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mother had spoken to my father or not, but we 
were all grave, silent, and depressed. I, however, 
was not alone the cause of it. I had for some time 
observed that a gloom was stealing over my father, 
and supposed that it was occasioned by something 
in his business affairs. A letter written at this time 
to my mother by his sister,* which long afterwards 
fell into my hands, explained it to me. It was 
evidently in answer to one from her ; perhaps the 
following passages in it may have had important 
consequences to me : — 

" Martha's resolution to go to Bethany surprised 
me very much, and appears very strange. Never- 
theless, taking into consideration the description 
you give of her character and present state of 
mind — do not be frightened, dear Eva — I think it 
would be best to let her go. Not that I imagine 
she will there find what she expects. On the 
contrary, I think hers is just the character that 
will not find satisfaction in the one-sidedness and 
exclusiveness which must reign in such a place. 
You must pardon the judgment I have passed upon 
it ; you know I have never liked to be shut up in 
a fortress, but have always wished to get beyond 
the walls into open space as soon as possible; 

* A clever woman, who, with her husband, Mr yon Hohen- 
stein, lived on a beautiful estate on the Rhine. 
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neither am I any friend to these spiritual forts 
which try to shut out the world by walls and 
moats, when it ought to be combated on its own 
ground. All respect at the same time for the 
truly noble exertions. put forth within these walls; 
I am far from despising them, but could never 
have taken part in them ; neither do I think that 
Martha will take part in them long. But in some 
cases experience is the best, perhaps in this case 
the only teacher. 

" If you strongly oppose your daughter's wishes, 
you will only estrange her the more, instead of 
attaching her to you, and she will regard herself 
as an unhappy martyr to the truth ; indeed, with 
her peculiar temperament, it might have a very 
injurious effect upon her health, perhaps even 
mental as well as physical.'' 

The rest of the letter touched upon a subject 
of which I knew nothing at the time, but which 
probably had some effect upon my father's conduct 
in respect to my going to Bethany. Through the 
failure of a mercantile house, in which a large 
part of his property was invested, it was nearly all 
lost, and the remainder which had been otherwise 
invested was barely sufficient to secure a pro- 
vision for me. The large income derived from his 
salary prevented any present embarrassment, but 
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very likely anxiety about my future may have 
weighed upon his mind. But of all this I was 
quite ignorant, and impatiently waited for his 
decision as to my course. 

On the morning of the day on which we expected 
Elizabeth, he sent for me into his room. He said 
gravely but calmly that my mother had told him 
what I had communicated to her ; that at first he 
had decidedly said no to it, but that I might thank 
my mother and a letter from my aunt (and at the 
mention of this a fresh cloud came over him) that 
he had not kept strictly to this decision. He did 
not wish to compel me to give up my intention ; 
his consent to it he could never give, but at the 
same time he would not withhold his permission. 
It was very painful both to my mother and him- 
self that I should wish to seek in a strange home 
the happiness which I declared I could not find with 
them ; but, as it was so, I was at liberty to decide. 

1 felt keenly the wounded feelings, and yet 
estrangement, which were betrayed by these words; 
yet what could I do ? Still I loved both parents 
too much to be willing to part from them on these 
terms. I took my father's hand and pressed it to 
my lips exclaiming, " Oh, dear papa, do forgive 
me, but — '' and here followed tears and words like 
those which I had addressed to my mother. 
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My father became kinder in his manner, though 
all my feelings appeared to him the evidence of an 
incomprehensible and morbid state of mind which 
he was at a loss how to treat; still he became 
more reconciled to me, and after he had said all 
he had to say against my going to Bethany, and I 
had given him my reasons for wishing to do so 
without either having convinced, or even under- 
stood the other, he concluded with the observation, 
*' I hope to see you return to us some day, con- 
vinced of your mistake." 

Elizabeth arrived, and the sight of her made me 
feel the loss I had sustained by the death of her 
father still more keenly. But I said little on the 
subject, for past and present seemed swallowed up 
in^ the prospect of the future. On this subject, too, 
very little passed between us, and it was as if we 
tacitly agreed to avoid it, for she did not seem to 
approve it, and yet saw that my mind was entirely 
made up. At first she tenderly and lovingly told 
me of her doubts, but finding me so firm, soon gave 
up any idea of shaking my determination. 

All necessary preparations were now made for 
my entrance into the institution, and I was intro- 
duced to the chaplain and lady superintendent, 
Christmas was at hand, and I was to commence 
my probation at the beginning of the year. 
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It was rather a melancholy Ghristmas to ub all, 
for each of us had our own griefs and cares. Eliza- 
beth was perhaps the most cast down, and yet she 
unconsciously did all the rest of us good, by her 
gentle kindness, her humble resignation under her 
own grief, and sympathy for every one else. I was 
glad to think that she was to take my place at 
home. 




CHAPTER VII. 



farfetst Mm gaton. 



** NOT BY WORKS OP RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH WE HAVE DONE, BUT 
ACCORDING TO HIS MERCT HE SATED US, BY THE WASHING OF RE- 
GENERATION, AND RENEWING OF THE HOLT GHOST." — TiTUS III. 5. 

*' NOT THE LABOUR OF UT HANDS, 
CAN FULFIL THE LAW'S DEKANDS ; 
COULD MT ZEAL NO RESPITE KNOW, 
COULD MT TEARS FOR ETER FLOW, 
ALL FOR SIN COULD NOT ATONE, 
THOU MUST SATE AND TtiOU ALONE." 

— TOPLADT. 



-^_^^ ^^ ,^,^.z: 



jR^nN the 2d of January I left my father's 

H Eff^ 1l ^^^^^' ^ ^^^^ ^^^ parting keenly ; still 
»SaM^ the thought that I was making a sacri- 
fice, gave me the more confidence that 
I should find what I was seeking. 

I was affectionately received at Bethany as a 
probationer ; for no one is received into the com- 
munity of Sisters until after a noviciate of two 
years. I had, therefore, at first, no independent 
duties to perform ; but both in the wards, kitchen, 
and every other department, was a humble assist- 
ant to one of the Sisters. 

Wholly unaccustomed as I was to practical life, 
it seemed, of course, strange to me ; but it had the 
charm of novelty. I swept the rooms, cooked, 
and washed, without allowing myself to think 
whether it was hard work or not, for the prevail- 
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iag idea in my mind was^ that it was all done for 
the sake of God, and my neighbour, and my own 
peace, which could only be attained through self- 
denial. I was on the whole pleased with this 
active life, and if some demands upon me did 
seem hard, and almost beyond my physical 
strength, I compelled myself not to flinch, and 
thought of the stronger claims it would give me 
on the mercy of God. 

The regular devotional exercises of the institu- 
tion had at first the same beneficial influence upon 
me that the family prayers in the Professor's 
household had had ; I felt myself borne up by the 
spirit of those around me. I had confidently 
sought for rest and peace in going there, and 
thought I had attained my end, and gave very 
satisfactory accounts of myself to my friends when 
they came to see me. 

Some weeks went by in this manner ; my mind 
had been on the stretch, and now began to flag. 
The practical activity of my life became unin- 
teresting, wearisome, and often too much for my 
strength. I longed to be useful to the patients in 
a spiritual manner ; but from this I was excluded 
by my position. When I could, I listened with 
great attention to the reading, conversation, and 
prayers of the Sisters at their bedsides. But even 
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here there was much that straok me as strange. 
The hardness of heart, the obscure ideas, the 
stupidity, the confusion of thought that was often 
to be found amongst the invalids, was so different 
from anything I had known ; and I often asked 
myself what point of contact could I find with 
them. Then I turned to the Sisters; but I 
felt a want of congeniality even with them. They 
seemed to live, as it were, in the word of God, in 
an atmosphere of Christian thought and feeling ; 
but their conversation struck me as too much a 
mere matter of usage ; their expositions of the 
Scriptures as lifeless and spiritless, at any rate it 
was not edifying to me. It began to be just the 
same with the services on Sundays, and at other 
times. I did not find what I was seeking, both be- 
cause I did not yet understand what I heard, and 
because my own thoughts were still too much 
uppermost to allow me to listen in humble atten- 
tion. Thus, the old tormenting questionings re- 
sumed their former sway in my mind, and I felt 
that there was so little real sympathy between me 
and the inmates of the house, that I could not 
breathe a word of them to any one. 

I gradually discovered, too, that there was an 
essential difference between the spirit in which 
they and I performed our duties. Whether they 
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had to labour or to wait, there was always the same 
submission and unconditional obedience ; nothing 
seemed too hard for them. I tried to be like them, 
but the hard work was often very burdensome to 
me, and it seemed impossible to do what I had at 
first done under the influence of a feverish excite- 
ment. .They had an assurance, a simplicity, a joy 
in believing, to which I strove in vain to attain, and 
a power and love, shown both by word and 
deed, which had its effect upon the hardest 
hearts of the suffering patients. In this faith, 
working by love, I saw lay the secret of their 
spiritual usefulness. Then I asked myself. Where 
is your love ? Have you any love for these poor 
creatures, sick in body and mind, to whose service 
you propose to devote yourself? I tried not to 
deceive myself, and was obliged to confess that I 
had not. Love to God, then ? I certainly came 
here for His sake; and yet was He, after all, my 
God ? He was undoubtedly supreme in this housei, 
but was He supreme in my heart, and could I 
really love Him, if He was not ? I could not teach 
on religious subjects like the Sisters, neither was 
their teaching of much use to me. God then 
was still far from me, and yet I thought I had 
come here out of love to Him and my neighbour. 
But no ; the ground gave way beneath my feet. 
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I had deceived myself, and must have really come 
for my own sake ; and what had I gained ? I was 
ready to do anything, to suffer anything, to sacri- 
fice everything to attain peace. I had not attained 
it, and felt sure that God only could give it me. 
But oh, how to find Him ; for if I did not find Him 
here, where should I ? 

I looked backed upon all my conflicts, and longed, 
oh how ardently, that I could seek advice from my 
departed friend; but he was taken away, and 
doubtless this also was appointed for me. I thought 
of our last conversation at Heringsdorf, which I 
had almost forgotten: — " Do not expect to get what 
you are seejdng from any particular person, neither 
in any particular place. It is in yourself that you 
must find it, and it is in yourself that the grace of 
God will help you to attain it. Therefore, do not 
shun the conflict." I had shunned it. I had tried 
to engage in it, but my hands had dropped helpless 
by my sides. I had tried in many ways to find 
help, and had come to Bethany as a last resource, 
and now that had failed me. I felt that I was 
guilty, not only of want of perseverance, but of being 
a deceiver in holy things. Destitute of faith, I 
had intruded myself into the community of the 
faithful; a useless creature, fit for nothing, not 
even capable of self-denying love, I had presented 
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myself among these loving servants of the Lord. 
The scales fell from my eyes, and I saw myself in 
a mirror in which I had never looked before ; and 
how unpleasing was the reflection ! every feature 
of my character appeared hopelessly ugly and dis- 
torted. 

For the first time I began to understand the 
nature of sin. Of course I had learnt the usual 
doctrines about it, and had myself often been 
ashamed of, and repented of sins, both of omission 
and commission, but I had never before perceived 
how sin penetrates into, poisons, and corrupts the 
heart. I had discovered contradictions, defects, 
and weaknesses enough in myself and those around 
me, but had been seeking for the key of all these 
enigmas in something external to me. I had tried 
to find God above, around, and within me; and 
was it any wonder that an unholy being like me 
could not find the Holy One. That I was unholy, 
every thought, and word, and deed, now convinced 
me. What but selfishness and vanity had been 
the moving springs of my life hitherto? What 
had even my affections been but selfishness? for I 
had only loved those who had loved me, and not 
even them always. When I reviewed, in this new 
light, all that I was and had been, I saw plainly 
that self had been my centre, and that this self 
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was deceitful above all things. I shuddered as 
I thus probed my heart, and lost all faith in any 
good desires. Every day the torture increased, 
and I felt like a condemned criminal. I lost all 
faith in myself, all hope of finding God, and re- 
garded Him with nothing but fear. Sometimes 
the thought of His mercy gleamed like a star 
through my darkness, but I could not hold it 
fast. I could see nothing but my sins rising as 
a thick cloud before me, and even the Scriptures 
seemed to contain nothing but arrows to pierce 
my soul. 

"No man can serve two masters," and "He 
that taketh not up his cross daily and foUoweth 
after me, is not worthy of me," appeared to me 
now to have a different meaning from when they 
made me break with the world, and with my father's 
house. Alas ! I had not broken with the sin, and 
selfishness, and pride of my own heart. I thought 
I was ready to suffer and to sacrifice everything, 
but that, too, was only self-deception. I felt that 
I must get rid of my own sinful nature, or there 
could be no peace with God ; yet how could I get 
rid of it ? Still I would make an earnest endeavour 
to obtain mercy, by sincere repentance, and by 
bringing myself under the strictest subjection. 
Then, perhaps, the Saviour would lay His healing 
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hand upon me, as upon the sick and blind of the 
New Testament, who, however, were doubtless all 
more worthy than I. 

I summoned up all my shattered strength, and 
did, with scrupulous precision, all that was expected 
of me ; I carefully watched every thought of my 
heart, but the constant struggle against my own 
depravity left no room for hope, joy, or love. I 
tried in every way to cross myself, imposed bur- 
dens too heavy for my physical strength, eat but 
little, and spent the hours of rest in tormenting 
penances of various kinds, or in prayer, and the 
contemplation of my duties. I read much in the 
Bible, but, as it may be supposed, it was all in 
vain ; no peace could I attain ; my body began to 
succumb to my mental torments, and life became 
insupportable to me. Still I dared not wish for 
death ; for, after death, the judgment. I felt that 
I had no part or lot amongst the Sisters, but did 
not dare to reveal my state of mind to any of them, 
or to the chaplain. *They cannot help you,* I 
thought, * and, perhaps, will only spurn you from 
them; besides, how can any one stand between 
you and your God?' And yet there was one 
among them to whom I felt specially attracted, not 
that I had had more than the necessary conversa- 
tion with her any more than with the others, but 
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you had only to watch her to see that hers was a 
pure and holy spirit. She was no longer young, 
her countenance was usually grave, sometimes even 
sad, but at other times a quiet joy and holy love 
overspread her features. There was an uncon- 
scious elevation in all her movements, yet she 
could place herself upon a level with the most 
ignorant and abject of the patients, and gain their 
hearts by her words of gentle comfort, or earnest 
warning. 

She had also gained my heart when it was open 
to such impressions ; still, if ever for a moment I 
felt inclined to open it to her, a feeling of un- 
worthiness and shame closed my lips. But at 
last all my strength gave way. I think it was 
about two months after my entrance into the 
institution, that one morning, after a sleepless 
night, I felt totally unable to rise, and was in a 
burning fever. The Sister who shared the room 
with me mentioned nr^ state, the doctor was 
summoned, and I was removed to the room 
allotted to sick deaconesses ; but I scarcely knew 
what happened to me, I soon became delirious, 
and, after a time, was entirely unconscious. Then 
followed intervals of consciousness, during which I 
had a dim recollection of seeing my father, my 
mother, and Elizabeth, at different times, sitting 
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by my bed, and of hearing the doctors speak of 
danger. At last, I know not after how long a 
time, sleep came, and after it complete conscious- 
ness, when it seemed like awaking from a long 
dream, but I did not know where I was. A voice 
sounded in my ear, in a low, soft, earnest tone, 
saying, " Thou hast promised to hear the prayer 
of faith ; oh. Lord, in the name of Jesus Christ, I 
ask, save her, oh save her from eternal death ! " I 
looked round, and saw Sister Mary, with folded 
hands, kneeling by my bedside. Hearing me 
move, she rose quickly, and bending over me, said 
in loving tones, "How are you, my poor, dear 
sister?" 

" Better," I answered. " But what has happened 
to me ? Am I stiU in Bethany ?" 

"You are," answered Mary, "but we have been 
in great anxiety about you. You have been very ill 
indeed, but the Lord has wonderfully helped you." 

"Has He?" I said, as if trying to collect my 
thoughts. 

" Yes," answered Mary, " but you must not talk 
or think now ; you have only to rest. God is near 
you, and has been near you all this time ; you have 
but to lie at His feet and trust in Him." 

I was indeed too weak to think or talk, but her 
words seemed like balm to my soul, and how gently 
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3he tended me I I asked that she might be always 
with me, and as far as possible the request was 
granted. The Doctor gave hopes of my recovery, but 
said that the utmost care was needed to avoid excite- 
ment, and that I must not even see my relations; so 
I saw only Mary and the doctor, and now and then 
the chaplain, and the quiet was very grateful to me. 

At first we conversed very little, but Mary read 
aloud to me a good deal from the Bible and books 
of devotion, selecting especially portions which re- 
lated to the mercy of God, to the merits of Christ 
and His atonement. I heard it all as a child does, 
without any disposition to dispute it, but without 
thinking very deeply about it. But ae strength 
returned, so did my painful doubts, although with 
diminished force. One day when Mary had finished 
reading, I said to her " Po you really think that 
God will forgive me and accept me ?" 

" As certainly as you seek His forgiveness with 
your whole heart." 

"But I am so unworthy of it; I have done 
nothing and suffered nothing for His sake. It 
seems to me that when salvation is at stake, the 
will ought to be so strong as to overcome all weak- 
ness and self-seeking. Indeed, Mary, I have never 
been enough in earnest about my salvation, and 
so God has rejected me." 
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Mary gave me a look full of compassion and said, 
" Poor foolish child, to think that you could ever 
have anything to offer to God ! No, Martha, with 
these ideas you will never obtain mercy. You can 
give nothing in exchange for it; all that is required 
of you is to come and ask for it with your sin-stained 
heart conscious of your utter unworthiness. You 
have, I know, prayed for God's grace, but you 
thought to do something to deserve it, or at least 
that you must fulfil certain conditions to become 
entitled to it. Nothing is required but uncondi- 
tional subjection." 

" I do not know what you mean by unconditional 
subjection." 

^'I mean, dear Martha, that you must throw 
yourself at the feet of Christ and leave Him to 
do with you as He will. If, in full consciousness 
of the condemnation you deserve, and of your ina- 
bility to change yourself, you come to Him with 
your whole heart, it is as certain that He will not 
reject you, as that He willeth not the death of the 
sinner, but that he should return, repent, and live ; 
as certain as that He will receive His prodigal son. 
and seek and bring home the wandering sheep. 
Then you will understand what mercy is and how 
it can change your heart." 
" Ah, Mary, how often have I prayed for mercy. 
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and for clear and indisputable evidence that I had 
received the grace of God : but I could not come 
to God, and He did not draw nigh to me. I knew 
that He was, that many had obtained mercy ; but 
I received no answer from Him, and how could I 
believe that He regarded my cries at all ! " 

"If you obtained no answer, dear Martha, it 
must have been because you did not ask aright ; 
and if you did not find God, it must have been be- 
cause you did not seek Him where only He is to be 
found. You have yourself told me that it is only 
lately that you have felt yourself in need of a 
Eedeemer. How could He reveal Himself to you 
as such before ? He has not withheld His mercy 
from you; His fatherly hand was guiding you 
though you did not see or feel it. But when you 
became aware of the great gulf which sin had made 
tetween you and Him, you tried in your own 
strength to obtain His mercy as something which 
you had earned by repentance." 

" And yet, Mary, if, as you say, I throw myself 
upon His mercy just as I am, with all my sin and 
weakness, how shall I know that I am accepted ? 
where is the evidence of it ? In my own heart, 
which has so often deceived me?" 

"Not, in the first place, in your own heart, 
Martha, but in the word of God, When you have 
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made this word your own, it will seem as if God 
Himself spoke to yon by it, and praying in its 
spirit, yon will be able to speak to Him. It is in 
His word that He reveals Himself to ns ; but we 
can only find Him in it, as He really is, when we 
have found out what we really are ourselves. For 
this reason you have not yet understood His word, 
not even after you had been awakened to some 
knowledge of your own heart, because you were 
unconsciously looking only at yourself, instead of 
looking up to Christ, and because you wanted to 
do something for yourself; and notwithstanding all 
your self-condemnation, you were not humble 
enough to cast all your burden upon the Lord.'' 

'^ Is it then only through the Scriptures that the 
Lord will answer us ? Is there no more imme- 
diate communion with Him?" 

"None which has not the Divine word for its 
basis, and of which it is not the source. It is this 
word, dear Martha, which leads us to the Son of 
God, our Saviour ; and the infinite and holy God 
must have remained unapproachable by us if He 
had not revealed Himself to us by His Son — ^the 
Word become flesh ; and how could we have had 
access to the Son if He had not been revealed to 
US by the Scriptures? We must walk by faith, 
Martha^ and not by sight. You have been trying 
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to walk by sight, and to take heaven by storm by 

your prayers. Look first upon the earth; there 

you will see your sinful self ; then the Divine word, 

in which all who need healing are invited to come 

to Christ. It was He who said, * Come unto me, ; 

all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will \ 

give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn ] 

of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 

shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 

easy, and my burden is light.*"* 

" Light !** I exclaimed. " God, how can that 
be ! and it is so difficult, so impossible always to 
fulfil the commands of Jesus." 

** Have you forgotten His answer to His disciples, 
when after His exclamation, 'How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God,' they asked, * Who then can be saved ? ' 
He said, ' With men it is impossible, but not with 
God.'t And it is not in our own strength, but in 
the strength that He will give us, that we can 
follow Christ; not by the works of the law, but 
through His grace and love. From the moment 
that you give yourself to the Lord in true repentance 
and faith, He will begin a work in your soul ; and 
the same grace which forgives your sins through the 
atoning death of Jesus, will also effect your regene- 
* Matt. si. 28-30. f Mark z. 27. 
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ration to holiness by the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is indeed often grieved by the old nature in 
uSy but if we flee again to our High Priest and 
King who can absolve us from our guilt, and place 
ourselves anew under His guidance, His strength 
will by degrees become our strength, His life our 
life, so that we may be able to say, ' Yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.' " 

I began to see more clearly. It was not that 
any special sacrifices were required by God, but 
we must be ready to give Him our whole heart, 
without even stopping to ask whether we feel able 
to fulfil all the necessary conditions. I thought 
of the disciples, James and John, and of their 
wish to sit on the right and left hand of Christ, 
and who, to the searching query, " Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with?" boldly answered, "We are able." But 
they forsook their Lord, when He drank the cup of 
which they thought they could drink with Him in 
their own strength. And yet Jesus had said to 
them, " Ye shall indeed drink of my cup, and be 
baptised with the baptism that I am baptised with, 
but to sit on my right hand and on my left, is not 
mine to give, but it shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my Father," Was He 
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thinking of the time when they should no longer 
rely upon their own strength, and when they should 
be too humble to ask for personal greatness. After 
Pentecost, all the disciples were endowed by the 
Holy Ghost, with the strength and courage of 
apostles, and were baptized with the baptism of 
their Master; but before this, they had had to stand 
disheartened and sorrowing beneath His cross, and 
to be witnesses of His agony. 

At this moment, the signification of these suffer- 
ings began to dawn on me, though it was not till long 
afterwards that I fully understood it. 

We were both silent for some time, and when, 
notwithstanding my weakness, I was going to re- 
new the conversation, Mary said kindly, " No more 
now, dear Martha; for I see that you are too tired.'* 
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"l pray not that thou shouldest take them out op the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them prom the evil." 

— John xvii. 15. 



** MORE CAREFUL THAN TO SERTE THEE MUCH 
TO PLEASE THEE PERPECTLY.'* — A. L. WARINa 
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OTHER HOPE HAD SHE NONE, NOR WISH IN LIPE BUT TO FOLLOW, 
MEEKLY, WITH REYERENT STEPS, THE SACRED FEET OP HER 

SAVIOUR." — Longfellow. 
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|0T long after, it was on Palm Sunday, 
when Mary was Bitting at my bedside, 
and I felt strong enough to talk, I began 
to refer to our previous conversation, 
which had occupied my thoughts a great deal: 
" If I understand you rightly, Mary, the duty of a 
Christian consists in having his eye constantly 
fixed upon his Saviour, as He is revealed to us in 
the Scriptures, in hearing Him, and living in His 
presence and under His influence." 

** In a word," she answered, " it consists in being 
a Mary and not a Martha." 

I looked inquiringly at her and she continued : 
" Do you not remember how Martha was cumbered 
with much serving, but Mary sat at His feet and 
heard His words ; and do you not remember His 
warning words, ' Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things, but one thing is 
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needful, and Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away from her.*"* 

** Is this then a condemnation of such service as 
Martha's," I asked anxiously. 

" No. But it is a condemnation of service which 
is undertaken without a previous calling and pre- 
paration for it, of the service in which self is siill 
predominant." 

I covered my face with my hands. Was not this 
my error ? was it not just what I had presumed to 
do? Mary understood my feelings. She had 
thought it right to inflict this pain upon me ; but 
she wounded only to heal. She gently took my 
hand and said gravely but aflPectionately, ''You 
have been a Martha, but you will become a Mary." 

I sobbed aloud, " If I could only be like you." 

She coloured as she said, "No, not like me, 
but like Mary who first quietly heard the Lord 
and received His teaching in her heart, before 
attempting to serve Him. We all require to learn 
of her ; we are all so apt to be like Martha. We 
find it so hard to learn that in all things and at 
all times we must suffer the Lord to work in us, 
before we can work for Him ; that we must possess 
the inward grace, before the outward sign of it will 
be stamped upon our being." 

* Luke X. 41, 42. 
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'^ But you cannot ever be tempted to forget that 
now ? Here in Bethany" — 

'* Yes, here in Bethany where we are constantly 
engaged in the service of the Lord, it is just as 
needful to keep our hearts open to Him, to guard 
against self-seeking, and to live by His grace. 
* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.' I at least have continually to struggle 
against this tendency.'' 

" What, you who are so humble ?" 

''By no means so humble as I ought to be," 
answered Mary; but I came here humbled, not 
like you with a great idea of what you were going 
to do. My spirit had been broken in the battle of 
life, and in still more painful struggles with myself. 
No love was left to me but God's love, and I had 
no other wish than to serve Him ; but I knew that 
He only could choose my sphere of labour and fit 
me for it. My parents were dead; I never had 
brother or sister, and had no special duty to fulfil 
to any one in the world. I longed for some quiet 
refuge where I cquld find my vocatipn in serving 
God in some way, and He guided my footsteps 
here. It greatly attracted me, but I examined 
myself long and seriously to ascertain whether I 
was fit for the duties of the place. I found nothing 
but weakness in myself, but when I prayed for guid- 
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ance, the answer seemed already to be, " Go. My 
grace is sujBGicient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness."* 

Truly this was a different history from mine ! 
Mary was made for a deaconess. Was I worthy of 
such a vocation ? Could I ever be fit for it ? I 
had long been asking myself these questions, but 
had dreaded the answer too much to put them to 
any one else; but "now I said anxiously, "Mary, 
shall I be allowed to remain here ?" 

She looked at me thoughtfully for a moment, 
apparently doubting whether to answer me or not; 
then she said quietly, " You must submit to God's 
guidance, dear Martha. I hear that the physicians 
do not think you strong enough for the service of a 
deaconess, and it is the wish of your parents that 
you should leave when you are well enough. You 
will be glad to go back to them, will you not ?" 

She looked at me with the earnest, inquring, 
loving look which I knew so well. I could only 
answer by pressing her hand, and weeping bitter 
tears of grief and repentance. I knew well that I 
had deserved it. 

Mary continued, " You need not look upon your 
leaving only as a punishment for your presumption 
in coming here, dearest Martha. I know that it 
• 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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must be a humiliation, and I can quite understand 
that you will find it hard to give up anything to 
which you feel so attracted ; but it will give you an 
opportunity of shewing that you have learnt to 
submit to the will of God.*' 

" I am unworthy of your vocation, or to be a 
member of your Sisterhood,*' I exclaimed in bitter 
grief. 

"Not so, dear,** answered Mary quietly; "whether 
you are yet fit for it, or whether it will ever be your 
vocation, is another thing. God only can answer 
this question ; but now He plainly shews you that 
you must go out into the world again, where, per- 
haps, you will have much to learn, and especially 
in your own home. Tou ought to look at this plain 
indication of His will as a great mercy. Tour home 
was the sphere allotted to you, and the ground in 
which you should have taken root ; but you chose 
another for yourself, where you fancied that you 
could thrive better. But had this been really the 
case, God would in some way have released you from 
your natural duties ; but as He did not do so, you 
might have been sure that you were in your right 
place. Did you think that He could not feed you 
there with food convenient for you? He never 
suffers a soul that is seeking Him to perish wherever 
it may be, and even if it be in a dry and thirsty wil- 
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demess (which you were not), He can bring forth 
water out of the rock, if we only trust in Him. 
You ran away from the school in which He placed 
you. You deeply grieved your parents' hearts ; is it 
not then a great mercy that He suffers you to re- 
turn, and grants you the privilege of again fulfilling 
your filial duties ?" 

These words entered deeply into my mind. Yes, 
I saw my sin clearly enough now ; not only against 
God ; not only that I had, as it were, entered un- 
consecrated into the holy place, but that I had 
sinned against my parents. Alas ! what perversity ; 
and yet, when I thought of the world from which I 
had fled, without being able to escape from myself, 
how I dreaded its distractions. If I could only live 
in quiet retirement in my home ; but that seemed 
impossible, and I thus expressed my fears to Mary: 
— " If God sends me away from here, which I feel 
that I deserve, I fear I shall quite lose Him again 
in trying to fulfil the little duties which He will 
vouchsafe to give me, in the midst of the tumult 
of the world. You do not know how I dread it.*' 

''Dear Martha, it is well that you should be 
anxious about your own shortcomings, but you 
need not fear that the Lord will not fulfil His part. 
He will speak to you the same blessed words which 
He did to me : * My grace is sufficient for thee, 
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for my strength is made perfect in weakness.' 
With God's help you will enter the world again 
on a different footing from that on which you were 
before. Although His thoughts were not your 
thoughts, He has made your coming here a blessing 
to you. He has allowed you to find here what you 
were seeking, although in a different way from what 
you expected. You wanted to come to Him by 
making sacrifices for His sake, but He has broken 
and humbled you. You can now take to yourself 
His consoling words, * I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.'* 
You will have unspeakable need in the world of 
His presence to guard you, and of His grace 
to give you strength. You spoke of the little 
duties which He will give you to perform ; I call 
them very important duties. To devote yourself 
entirely to the Lord's service; is not that the 
calling of every Ghristid^n ? And how boundless 
is the field ! And how manifold the hindrances ! 
Because God allowed me to follow my inclina- 
tion in coming here, as in so doing I forsook no 
other duties, I have never been blind to the great- 
nsss and blessedness of the vocation of those 
•I8aiahlvii.l5. 
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Christians whose work lies outside oar walls. 
Before all things we must be careful to school our 
own hearts, or rather to let the Lord school them ; 
and in this we deaconesses only stand on the same 
ground as other Christians; we are not a whit 
stronger or holier than the true disciple without. 
But this careful training of the heart, this striv- 
ing after holiness, is sure to have its effect upon 
others. Therefore, dearest Martha, with you, in the 
midst of the world, as well as with us, the first 
thing to be thought of is the progress of our own 
souls ; what we a/re; for from this will follow what 
we do. But in the world you will have so much to 
do that you will surely fail in some of your mani- 
fold duties, if you look at each as a separate thing, 
instead of recurring to the Lord as the source and 
centre of your outward activity, and finding your 
life and your repose in Him." 

" Christ in you," I said with a deep sigh ; " I 
envy those who know from experience what that 
means. I am sure I do not, and I fear I never 
have known. Like other friends you have given 
me comfort and hope, and I feel more peaceful. 
I believe the word of God, which promises pardon 
to the contrite heart, and will hold it fast. Thanks^ 
to the Divine guidance which has shewn me what 
I am, and how I must seek God, I understand His 
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word better now, and will try to be satisfied if I am 
to have no other answer to my prayers than the 
promises it contains ; still I must confess that I 
fear I shall not be fully satisfied ; I long so for 
Christ himself. I want to receive some more per- 
sonal evidence that He has accepted me, and I 
fea^ that without it I shall never attain that per- 
fect peace I so earnestly desire." Mary gave me a 
look of holy joy, which showed that she completely 
understood my feelings, and said, '' Tou want to 
have some personal evidence of His mercy ? 
Why, my dear Martha, you have it already without 
knowing it ; look back to the vows made at your 
baptism. The triune God then, as it were, took 
you in His arms as His own child; He called you 
by your name ; He promised that you should be 
a partaker of the benefits of redemption, and of 
all the good gifts of His grace, as soon as ever you 
would avail yourself of them. God has performed 
all His part in opening the door for you to come to 
Him, and when at your confirmation you took these 

vows upon yourself' 

" say nothing about my confirmation," I ex- 
claimed sadly. " I took them upon myself without 
knowing what I was doing, without considering 
what they really meant. If my pardon depends 
upon that" 
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"It does not depend upon it, dear. It depends 
upon the grace of God, but it must be sought, and 
received, and acknowledged. Without this it will 
be of no avaiL But if it has been received through 
repentance and faith, whether before or at the time 
of confirmation, the compact made at baptism comes 
into force, and it leads to a union with Christ deeper 
and more mysterious, but more life-giving." 

" What can that be ? " I asked in earnest expecta- 
tion. 

She took my hand and continued, " You long for 
something more than the pledge of the pardon of 
your God and Saviour such as you received in your 
baptism ; you long for Him Himself. But to see 
Him as He is you cannot attain to on this side 
the grave ; beyond we may hope to know Him as 
we are known. But so far as our faith and love 
suffice to receive Him, He does reveal Himself 
to us personally in the Lord's Supper. Dearest 
Martha, if you wish to have the most indisputable 
evidence of your forgiveness of the covenant 
which God has made with you through your 
Eedeemer, if you wish the knowledge of it to sink 
deeper and deeper into your soul, if you wish to 
attain more perfect peace, increasing strength, 
deeper purity, more holy joy, come as often as 
you can to the altar, and cast all your sins at the 
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feet of your Lord ; receive Him as He offers Him- 
self to you in the fulness of His mercy. It was 
He who was offered up for our sins; He is our 
prophet, priest, and king, God and man united in 
one person ! In receiving Him you receive every- 
thing — pardon, strength, light, and life. All that 
He is, is just all that you want. The Lord's Supper 
is a pledge that He will take your sinful nature and 
redeem it, and make it holy, if you will oiAj suffer 
Him to do so. You are seeking for holiness, truth, 
and peace, and you will find them in the highest 
degree on earth in partaking of the holy com- 
munion." 

I hung upon her words. She spoke as though 
she had penetrated to the inmost feelings of my 
heart, and yet as though her spirit had soared far 
above the earth, and was with Him who was her 
strength and her salvation. I felt borne aloft with 
her ; where she had found Him I should find Him 
also. We were both silent for some time before I 
had courage to ask, '' May I come to the com- 
munion soon, Mary ? " 

** Certainly dear, it is always ready for us. But 
I should like to see you first in a quieter state of 
mind. You have such a tendency to grasp any- 
thing you want with such ardour that I am ready to 
fear that, even in this case, you might lose the benefit 
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you hope for by the mere vehemence of your feelings* 
Have you not sometimes found it so before ? " 

" Yes," I answered sadly, *' but I hoped those 
times were past." 

" I hope so, too," she answered kindly, " but I 
assure you dear, even to the humble mind, in going 
to the holy communion, there is a danger, on the 
one hand, of laying too much stress on our own 
preparation for it ; on the other, of trusting too 
much to the sacramental grace. It is not to our 
feelings, but to our faith and our desire to receive 
Him, that the Lord reveals Himself to us, and He 
will perfect the work of repentance in us. The 
moment of partaking of the bread and wine, of 
which He has said. This is My body and My blood, 
is one in which the feelings are so easily excited, 
that the recipient is sometimes disappointed if he 
does not find all that he expected from it. But it 
is our pgyrt to be silent when God speaks, to believe 
what He says, and to take what He gives, and not 
to attach too much importance to rapturous states 
of feeling." 

I did not know whether Mary was right, but 
readily yielded to her wishes to wait a few days, 
and she proposed that I should receive the com- 
munion on Good Friday. 

I was making sure but slow progress towards re- 
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covery, and had been allowed to be removed to a 
sofa, but the greatest quiet was still prescribed. 
It was not deemed advisable that I should see my 
friends, though it was hoped that I might do so 
after Easter, and though I thought of them with 
deep and repentant affection, and charged Mary to 
tell them so, it was my own wish to pass the next 
few days in perfect stillness and seclusion. Mary 
was my constant companion and nurse. The Bible 
was almost always in my thoughts, and very often 
in my hands, and I soon went back to it if I had 
been reading anything* else, such as the writings 
of Thomas k Kempis. I read principally in the 
gospels, and followed our Saviour's course step by 
step, from His birth to His last breath on the 
cross, His resurrection and ascension. His words 
sank deep into my heart. I« knelt to receive His 
blessing, and to be healed with all the poor, blind, 
and sick who came to Him. I seemed to hear the 
words " Thy sins are forgiven thee," and, " He 
that Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.'* 
And I did come to Him; to whom else should 
I go, for He had the words of eternal life. I had 
long been seeking Him in vain, because I sought 
Him not aright, but now I had found Him. I had 
long known what He had done for us, and thought 
I believed it, but now I fully grasped the truth that 
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" Snrely He hath home onr griefs, and carried our 
sorrows : yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten 
of God, and afflicted. Bat He was wounded for 
onr transgressions, He was hmised for our iniqni- 
ties : the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; 
and with His stripes we are healed."* I under- 
stood it, for I now understood what sin was. I lay 
at. the foot of the cross ; I listened to the words, 
''It is finidhed. Father into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.*' It was thus that He had won 
for us an entrance into the kingdom of His Father 
and ours. I had no words to express my gratitude, 
but I felt that I could have willingly died at His 
feet. 

In thoughts like these I passed Good Friday. 
As I had wished, I received the holy communion, 
the tokens of the body which was broken for me, the 
blood which was shed. In preparing for it, how 
did the words come home to me, '' As many as I 
love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous therefore 
and repent. Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock : if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me." t 

With my whole heart I joined in the confession 
of sin. How joyful I felt when I heard the absolu- 
* Isaiah liii. 4, 5. t Bev. iii. 19, 20. 
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tion pronounced over me in the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. My heart 
trembled, yet it was at peace, and I thought of the 
words : '* As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father : so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me." * I did not feel any- 
thing of that ecstasy and emotion which is the 
experience of some. My soul was hushed, and 
filled with holy awe ; it acknowledged the presence 
of the Lord. 

When this blessed day was over, and my 
thoughts turned again to earth, to my past and 
future life, to all that would separate me from the 
present, I prayed earnestly that Christ would 
abide with me, and I had faith to believe that He 
would abide with and strengthen me, for " Who 
shall separate us from the love of God?" And 
when the sun shone into my room on the morn- 
ing of Easter Sunday, and like the disciples I 
heard that He had risen, and listened to the words, 
" I ascend unto your Father and my Father, to my 
God and your God," and we read of His intercourse 
with His disciples after the resurrection, and with 
them received the blessed assurance, *'Lo I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world," 
I seemed to feel a joyful confidence that I should 
* John yi. 67. 
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not be left comfortless, that I should not have to 
descend alone from the mount whereon I now stood, 
and to mix again in the tumult of the world, but 
that Christ would dwell in me by His Holy Spirit, 
and make me more and more conformable to His 
image. How I delighted in His personal presence, 
as I was favoured to feel it now ; but if it should 
be His will to lead me back into the storms and 
troubles of life, why should I fear, for He would 
be my guide, and I should surely follow Him with 
unfaltering steps ! 

These were happy Easter days, and before they 
were over I was allowed to have my first interview 
with my parents. I longed to see them, and to 
receive assurance of their forgiveness, especially 
after the change that had passed over me within 
the last few days. It was some minutes before we 
could either of us speak ; but at length, pressing 
their hands to my lips, I said, " Can you forgive 
me ? I am yours again now, but changed from 
what I was." They embraced me with .tears, and 
said, *^ You are indeed given back to us again ; 
thank God He has heard our prayers." They did 
not stay long, and few words were spoken ; but in 
those few, as well as by our silence, I believe we 
all felt that much was expressed. My mother 
kept my hand in hers ; and in her tender gaze 
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was spoken all the maternal love and care for 
which she could find no words. My father also, 
although he strove to control his feelings, was 
much moved. The joy of meeting prevented my 
thinking of it so much at the time, but afterwards 
it struck me that he was much changed in appear- 
ance. He stooped as he had never done before ; his 
face was thin and pale, and his eyes had a sad 
expression. What had been the cause ? I could 
but fear that it was anxiety about me, and grief 
at my having deserted my home. Humbling as 
this thought was, I felt that I had now a refuge 
from all trouble, and a foundation whereon to build 
new hopes. It was not too late to repair my past 
errors ; and with God's help, I resolved to be more 
to them than I had ever been before, and I longed 
to be able to fulfil my past neglected duties. The 
next day Elizabeth came to see me; it did me good 
to look into her soft eyes again, and her presence 
excited no painful emotion. I related to her, in a 
few words, my recent mental history ; she sympa- 
thised in it all, and entered completely into the 
blessed experience of the last few days. I reminded 
her of her having sat at my bedside during an 
earlier stage of my illness. ''Yes," she said, 
" but I could not help you like Mary." "Perhaps 
Mary would not have been able to help me then. 
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I think Christ himself is our Physician^ and He 
employs His people as His instruments, when the 
right time comes. He has employed you all for 
my benefit at different times; you, and your father, 
and Mary." 

It was a special pleasure to me to see Elizabeth 
and Mary together. They were so different, yet 
in some respects so alike ; the end they pursued 
the same, yet by opposite paths. The one had 
devoted herself to the self-denying service of the 
sick and suffering ; the other, none the less a true 
disciple of Christ, was destined for the wife of a 
noble-minded man. The one, though truly humble 
and feminine, with a powerful mind, clear in all 
her ideas, strong in doing and suffering, a severely 
tried, and deeply experienced servant of God ; the 
other, with a mind of a more limited cast, more 
flexible, and perhaps more in need of an earthly 
support, and yet so strong in her true womanliness, 
ennobled by holy love and childlike faith, so fresh, 
and warm, and bright, so patient and confiding in 
times of trial. 

I held a hand of each in mine; and they returned 
my looks of affection with sympathizing love. 
From what different directions we had been brought 
together here ; and what various paths we should 
probably follow in the future. They could each 
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pursue the course marked out for them in joyful 
security; but who could tell what my lot might 
be. Yet I tried to still such thoughts, and to 
remember that, weak and scarcely recovered as I 
was, I need not look beyond my next plain duty, 
to return to my father's house. 




<A 




WAS not fully restored to health when I 
left Bethany, and it was with mingled 
feelings of pain and pleasure that I 
entered my home. I soon found that it 
was no use to think of assuming my rights and 
duties there till I was well. I was so tenderly 
cared for by my parents and Elizabeth, all were so 
anxious to spare me, and all arrangements were 
made so entirely with reference to my comfort, that 
I seemed to myself more like an honoured guest 
than a member of the family. Indeed I was still 
so weak that I could do nothing but wait till I was 
strong enough to exert myself. 

I could not but observe that a great change had 
come over the household. The atmosphere of it 
seemed different ; it was so much quieter and more 
serious. The height of the season was indeed over ; 
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it was now the middle of April, and the weather was 
quite spring like ; but this did not formerly, bring 
much quiet to us, from the multitude of callers we 
had seldom had any quiet at all. I asked Elizabeth 
what was become of them all. She told me that 
during this sad winter my parents had gone very 
little into society, and during my long illness the 
callers had very much dropped oflf, except a few 
sympathising friends who were not scared at a 
house of mourning. So then, I thought, trouble 
has brought one blessing, that at any rate for a 
time our house is not so much like vanity fair ; 
perhaps it would never be so much so again, and 
it gave me a deeper insight into the wonderful 
ways of God in turning men's hearts according to 
His will. The first time I sat down to table at 
home, it was not only Elizabeth and I who silently 
asked for a blessing, my parents joined us ; a small 
sign, but significant. And I was still more pleased 
and surprised when a short time before we separated 
for the night, Elizabeth handed the Bible to my 
Father. He hesitated a moment, then handed it 
back to her, and said, " Will you read to night, 
Elizabeth." She read the fifth chapter of Bomans, 
and deeply it sank into my heart. The way had 
then been opened to my parents* hearts, and how 
had it all happened? The household were not 
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indeed assembled, the reading was not followed by 
prayer, but still it was a great change, and I could 
but ask myself again and again, what has brought 
it about? The next day I said to my mother 
''Dear Mamma, I find things so much changed 
here ; I am so glad of it, but how is it ?" 

She understood what I meant; " Dear child! we 
were all in such concern about you, that we had 
but one thought and one prayer. One evening 
when we were sitting silently together, Elizabeth 
asked if we should not like to read some consolatary 
passage in the Bible. It was quite in accordance 
with our feelings, and we asked her to select some- 
thing, and to read it to us. She read the end of 
the 6th chapter of the 1st Epistle of St Peter from 
the 6th verse. It seemed as if God Himself was 
consoling us and speaking peace to our weary 
hearts. The next evening she brought the Bible 
again, and the next we asked her to begin the New 
Testament, and to read it regularly. Since then 
it has become an established custom, and some- 
times when your father has time we read in the 
morning too. I feel that there is a blessing in it." 

It was a natural and simple history. But had 
not God Himself prepared the way for it by send- 
ing trouble, which made their hearts susceptible 
to consolation, by shfewing them their need of the 
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daily bread of His word before He gave it ? Was 
it not His hand which placed Elizabeth here in my 
stead, to exercise an influence for which her loving 
simplicity and humility gave her courage ? But I 
was afresh humbled at the thought that a stranger 
had accomplished in my home what I had neglected, 
and should not have ventured to do ; I had been 
presumptuously seeking for myself a more im- 
portant sphere of service, and had suflfered ship- 
wreck with my self-will and ambition, and been 
nearly lost in tlie raging waters. By God's grace 
I had been rescued, but the more I looked into my 
own heart, the more I was convinced that I was 
not yet fit for a labourer in His vineyard. Should 
I ever be so ? 

From day to day I longed in vain for increasing 
strength, neither mind nor body acquired any fresh 
vigour. My friends began to be alarmed about me 
anew, and the doctor put on a serious face. He 
said that I must have change ; that a long resi- 
dence in the country would be very desirable, that 
all I required was plenty of fresh air, as much ex- 
ercise in it as I could take, and a great deal of 
nourishment ; but that it was absolutely necessary 
that I should leave Berlin. 

Then there was the consideration how it was to 
be accomplished, and my aunt was informed of the 
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state of the ease. Her answer was a pressing in- 
vitation to me to come and visit her. My father 
could not leave home, and as his health had been 
failing lately, my mother did not like to leave him, 
though Elizabeth offered to take her place at home. 
So they reluctantly decided to confide me to the 
care of my aunt, and I was obliged to submit, but 
it cost me a hard struggle, and was another severe 
test of obedience. I ventured to say that I felt 
sure I should best regain my strength with them, 
because I should be so much happier at home; 
but it was of no use ; the doctor's fiat had gone 
forth, and my faint attempts at opposition were 
firmly, but lovingly resisted. All the preparations 
were made at once, and as it happened that a 
friend of my father's was travelling that way early 
in May, it was decided that I should go under his 
protection. 

I felt in every respect as if I was going into a 
strange land. I had not seen my aunt since I was 
a child, and only occasionally corresponded with 
her in a stiff and formal kind of way. Besides she 
was always rather formidable to me, for she had 
the reputation of being a very clever woman, and 
of managing every one about her, including her 
good, but comparatively insignificant husband, 
though the marriage was said to be a happy one^ 
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They had no children. I dreaded being with her 
BO much the more as I did not fancy she would 
have any sympathy with my present state of mind, 
and that, therefore, any intimacy would be impos- 
sible. Under these circumstances it was hard to 
part with my parents and Elizabeth, and especially 
with Mary. When I was driven to Bethany for 
the last time before my departure to take leave of 
this beloved Sister, to whom I was so tenderly at- 
tached, my tears flowed freely. She tried to com- 
fort and reassure me, and said, '^ God will be with 
you there as well as here ; you must trust in Him. 
You may be sure He is going to give you just the 
discipline you need, or He would not send you 
there. And even if you have to encounter pain 
and renewed conflicts, you must remember that it 
is all for the purpose of drawing you still closer to 
Himself." I knew not how to leave her; at part- 
ing she gave me the Confessions of St Augustine. 
She knew how valuable it would become to me. 
Two days afterwards, separated from aU my be- 
loved ones, I was in the train, and after tw^ity-four 
hours travelling, I was seated in an elegant equi- 
page on the right shore of the Bhine, not far from 
Mayence, accompanied by my uncle, who had met 
me at the last station. He pointed out all the 
beauties of the neighbourhood, which was so lovely 
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and so new to me ; but my heart was not at ease, 
I felt so lonely. We arrived at a pleasant village; 
behind it, on a little elevation, stood a stately man- 
sion, surrounded by park-like grounds. This was 
our destination. My uncle led me up the steps, 
and my aunt received me at the door. She em- 
braced me so affectionately, and gave me so warm 
a welcome, that, to a great extent, it disarmed me of 
my fears. When soon afterwards she conducted me 
to my room, which did not look towards the Bhine 
but towards the mountains, and I gazed on the 
prospect through the open windows, I uttered an 
expression of joyful surprise. The richly wooded 
park in the foreground, and in every direction a 
varied scene of mountain, wood, and valley, inter- 
spersed with villages, with their picturesque church 
towers ; it seemed to me like fairy-land. My room 
too, was the very picture of comfort, nothing was 
wanting ; and the mind had been cared for as well 
as the body, for over a writing-table there hung 
a little range of bookshelves filled with carefully 
selected works, and opposite to these a small 
piano. " For private practice," said my aunt with 
a smile, as she pointed out the instrument, '* and 
you will, I hope, give us the pleasure of hearing 
the results in the drawing-room." I kissed her, 
feeling almost overwhelmed, as well as gratified, by 
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all these eTidences of kindness and thoughtful care. 
But after the first surprise was over I could not 
suppress a slight feeling of anxiety. Was all this 
simply done from a wish to please me, or did it 
conceal any further purpose ? The idea distressed 
me a good. deal. I knew how little my aunt ap- 
proved of what she called religious exclusiveness, 
and I knew what she thought of my going to 
Bethany. Was she going to make an attempt to 
bring me back to the world in her own way. 

This thought occasioned me to feel a^ uncom- 
fortable riBserve in her company, notwithstanding 
her true amiability, her interesting conversation, 
her clear and intellectual judgment upon all sub- 
jects that were brought before her. I fancied that 
it did not escape her notice; but she did not 
attempt to force any one's confidence, though she 
had so much tact, as I often afterwards remarked 
in her intercourse with other people, that she gene- 
rally contrived to make them as free with her as she 
wished that they should be. 

She avoided making any allusion to my going to 
Bethany, and to all that had happened to me there, 
nor did she ever say a word to me about my reli- 
gious history. Was it that these subjects did not 
interest her, or that she wished to draw my mind 
away from what she would have called subjective 
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experiences, and to attract me to her more objec- 
tive views ? In all her intercourse with me, it ap- 
peared to be her aim to excite more sympathy for 
real life, and outward things. And she certainly 
had a peculiar gift of imparting an intellectual 
polour to them, and investing them with a more 
than common interest. Everything, therefore, had 
its importance for her, and, as she said, she was 
"always learning." The animated intercourse 
which she maintained with the outward world gave 
her, as she said, a keener insight into the invisible 
and spiritual world. She was not without faith, 
but it was not of a strong character ; she was a 
Christian without belonging to what is called the re- 
ligious world, and hated everything that she called 
narrowness, mere form, and intolerant exclusive- 
ness ; and, accordingly, her religious feelings were 
inseparably connected with her intense enjoyment 
of the external world. It was as necessary to my 
aunt to communicate as to receive, and an unceas- 
ing activity in both was her means of maintaining 
d healthy state of mind. 

Entirely opposite as our natures were, by degrees 
I was greatly attracted to her. During the first 
few days of my stay, I spent most of my time in 
my room, or in a pleasant nook in the garden, 
occupied with my own thoughts, in reading devo- 
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tional books, or in writing home; and it was a 
considerable effort to me to join the company, 
larger or smaller, which was generally assembled 
at dinner, and in the evening. But as I became 
stronger, my repugnance to it decreased, and I 
began really to feel an interest in what was going 
on around me; and indeed, there was much to 
interest me. Artists and scientific men who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood were our frequent 
guests, as well as my aunt's more or less intimate 
friends. Every one seemed at home; my uncle 
had a friendly welcome for all, and my aunt a 
special and appreciating interest. She was always 
the life of the circle ; the most insignifica,nt indi^ 
vidual became of some account in her company, 
for she knew how to draw every one out, and to 
discover his peculiar capabilities. 

At first I took very little part in the conversation, 
but was glad to find that mere superficial drawing- 
room chat was not the tone that prevailed here. On 
the conversation that I heard, and my aunt's views 
especially, I frequently formed my own opinions, 
but I often had to allow that she was in the right. 

And much as she was to be admired as the 
centre of an intellectual, social circle, she was 
equally exemplary in her domestic duties and her 
care for the poor of the neighbouring village. She 
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always seemed to have the right means at hand, 
and at the right time. She admonished the idle, 
she encouraged the weary, and comforted those 
who were in trouble, while her keen eye always dis- 
covered at a glance, exactly what help was needed. 
I often accompanied her on these errands, and felt 
utterly put to shame. How many lessons of prac- 
tical charity might' I not learn from her ; I, who 
had been thinking of devoting myself to a voca- 
tion, of the very first principles of which, as far 
as related to practical things, I was entirely 
ignorant. It really gave me great pleasure to be 
in her society, and the most friendly relation sub- 
sisted between us; but yet it would have been quite 
impossible to me to open my whole heart to her. 

By the interest she took in my music, she en- 
couraged me to make a more systematic study of 
it ; and it was with real pleasure that I acceded to 
her proposal that we should read Shakspeare 
together in the original. All this roused me up, 
and gave me employment, and was not exactly 
out of harmony with my thoughts and feelings ; 
but after intellectual excitement of this kind I 
turned with all the more pleasure to the revealed 
word of God, the unfailing standard by which to 
try all other things. And the more my solitude 
was intrenched upon, and the more I was obliged 
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to mingle in tiie yaried intCTests around me, the 

more I prized the few peaceful hours I could yet 
secure in my own room, that I might collect my 
thoughts and milse upon my dear absent friends. 
Next to the Bible, I occupied myself with the Con- 
fessions of St Augustine, and under its influence, 
on the wings of faith and prayer, I seemed to be 
borne aloft into the presence of God, and en- 
treated Him to grant, by the aid of His Holy Spirit, 
that I should find peace even in the midst of out- 
ward excitement, and that He would always main- 
tain the first place in my heart whatever should 
befall me. 

St Augustine became more and more a sort of 
saintly friend to me, a sort of invisible, personal 
presence, notwithstanding the 1500 years that had 
elapsed since the book was written. I seemed to 
behold in it, as in a mirror, my own conflicts of 
soul. It laid bare its deepest secrets ; it gave ex- 
pression to that for which I had been able to find 
no words. No human being had ever so penetrated 
into the deepest recesses of my heart ; and yet, on 
the other hand, I had never felt so humbled in 
spirit in the presence of any one as before this 
holy man of God, who, through conflicts so severe, 
both with himself and the manifold temptations of 
the outward world, had obtained a complete vie- 
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tory, and become so humble and devoted a follower 
of Christ. 

When I had been eagerly drinkmg in every word 
of this book, and had been entirely engrossed in an 
inner world of experience and thought, it was ex- 
cessively difficult to me to have suddenly to join 
the society in the house. I sometimes felt un- 
speakably lonely amidst the play of wit and fancy 
around me, and what would have interested me at 
other times had lost all power over me, because I 
was thirsting for purer streams. 

It was on such an evening when, among many 
other thoughts, I had been recurring especially to 
the events of Easter, that I made my health a 
welcome pretext for asking my aunt to excuse my 
presence down stairs. Among several other guests, 
I knew that a young married couple would be there 
who were always welcome visitors. The husband 
was a talented artist, and interested every one by 
his varied acquirements, his youthful freshness, 
and almost childlike simplicity, united to great re- 
finement and adaptiveness of manner. His wife 
was barely eighteen, and they had only been 
married a few months. Overflowing with spirits, 
intellectual and witty, she was in many respects a 
second edition of her husband ; but what was agree- 
able in him, was often to me repulsive in her ; for 
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I could not not help thinking she sometimes over- 
stepped the bounds of true womanliness, and even 
her splendid voice, and passionate and truthful 
reading of dramatic poetry, had very little charm 
for me. She wanted reticence and simplicity, and 
often when I saw her receiving the homage of a 
circle of young men, drawing them out, and joking 
and laughing with them, I turned away from her 
and took refuge in the company of a very shy young 
girl who, with her mother, was also a frequent 
visitor. Meta was the greatest contrast to Hertha^ 
always retiring, and in the background, and con- 
sidered insipid by almost every one. And I could 
not say that I found her interesting ; but I pitied 
her, and partly to amuse her, and partly because 
I had nothing better to do, I often entered into con- 
versation with her. 

The young artist was the most interesting to me 
of all the visitors at the house. As he wished to 
make sketches in the Bheingau, and to explore 
it thoroughly, he had selected Bingen for a time 
as a residence, and came over to us from there. 
His unconstrained cheerfulness was so infectious, 
that it was almost impossible to be melancholy in 
his company. My aunt was particularly fond of 
him ; they were like flint and steel, and she could 
set the sparks of his wit flying in all directions. 
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There was that intellectual sympathy between him 
and me which constitutes the pleasure of inter- 
change of thought, and he gradually awakened the 
poetical element of my mind, and the taste for art 
and nature which recent struggles had caused to 
slumber. I did not resist this influence, but its power 
was not strong enough to prevent my feeling a cer- 
tain void and loneliness. I longed so for some one to 
whom I could open my whole heart. When I looked 
at those around me, every one seemed to have such 
a friend, or a vocation, or talent, that was sufficient 
for them. I often recurred to Bethany and my 
home, but when I asked myself, should I find in 
either precisely what failed me here, I was con- 
strained, though with pain, to admit a doubt. 
When I rejoiced in the beauties of nature, so richly 
spread around me, the dancing sunshine on hill 
and dale, or gazed on the lovely prospect veiled in 
the softer light of the moon, I longed either to be 
able to pour out my feelings in words, or for some 
congenial spirit who could understand me without 
them. But among all those with whom I had ever 
been intimate, was there one who would have been 
quite congenial 9 Then my soul turned to One, 
ever present, ever near, and rejoiced that such a 
refuge was left me, and that it was not with me as 
in former days when I knew not to whom to tium. 
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or how. However uncertain my future path, He 
remained unchangeable, and would doubtless make 
it plain to me in His own good time ; and it was 
clear that my part for the present was humility 
and patience- When these thoughts prevailed my 
unquiet heart was at rest. 

The evening that I had spent in my own room 
passed so quickly that I was only reminded that it 
was time to rest by the cessation of sounds in the 
salons below. The guests all left quite early in 
the morning ; and I found my uncle and aunt alone 
at the breakfast table. She said kindly, but with 
a searching look, 

" Were you not well yesterday, Martha ?" 

'' I had a little headache, and did not feel quite 
so well as usual, thank you, aunt ; so I thought you 
would excuse my remaining up stairs for once." 

My uncle was so sympathetic as to give me some 
pricks of conscience ; but my aunt's answer was an 
expressive smile, without further comment. 

" You missed a good deal yesterday," was her 
next remark, " and were very much missed your- 
self." 

" Oh, dear aunt, how can you say so ?" 

'* I am quite in earnest. Besides other things, a 
question arose in which you ought to have had a 
voice, and it is your own fault that it had to be 
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decided without you, and that you will have to 
accede to our wishes whether you will or not." 

" And may I ask what they are ?" 

^* It was decided that some evening soon we should 
read a classical tragedy in parts. Shakspeare's 
Coriolanus was unanimously chosen, and the parts 
are arranged. That of Volumnia was allotted to 
you; I hope you will not object ?*' 

"Oh no, certainly not ; I am ready to do anything 
you wish." 

My uncle left us now, having business to attend 
to. My aunt looked at me again with her searching 
eyes and said, " I should like to know, not only 
that you would do it to please me, but that you 
would take a pleasure in it yourself." 

** It will be a real pleasure to me ; I am very fond 
of reading aloud. Who takes the other parts ?" 

She told me all, leaving the chief character to the 
last — ''Adalbert takes Coriolanus." Adalbert was 
the young artist ; my aunt always called him by his 
Christian name, and in speaking of him we followed 
her example. 

Then she began talking of his wife. " Hertha 
sang splendidly yesterday; better than ever. I 
should like you to have heard her sing some of 
Schubert's songs ; she quite carried us away with 
her." 
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" I can quite fancy that she would sing them 
with a great deal of spirit, and yet" — 

" Yet what ?" said my aunt. 

** Well, to be quite honest,. I must confess that 
there is something in her singing repulsive to me. 
It seems to me that she does not stand personally 
above the character she is impersonating, some- 
times on a level, sometimes below it, and so I feel 
excited and not pleased. Perhaps the fault is only 
in myself; perhaps I do not sufficiently enter into 
the spirit of what I hear to take pleasure in it in a 
purely artistic sense. I have the same feeling in 
reading Byron's poetry." 

"Nevertheless you will not deny the value of 
Byron's lyrics as works of art any more than of 
Schubert's glorious compositions. Perhaps it is 
that you lay too much stress on the meaning, 
are too much taken up with the subject, to take a 
pure artistic pleasure in the form of expression 
alone." 

" But, dear aunt, it seems to me that this plea- 
sure in things as works of art is cold, and merely 
affects the understanding, if not accompanied by a 
warm, sympathetic feeling. What is the lyrica' 
expression of sentiments to me, when with the senti* 
ments themselves I have no sympathy? Again, sup • 
pose the feelings are morbid, and mine are so too, 
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how can they do me any good? This kind of 
poetry has always appeared to me unprofitable, 
though I can well understand how it came to be 
written." 

" And I should think you can also comprehend 
that the act of expressing its feelings in music or 
words may be a relief to the suffering heart ; nay, 
may even sometimes heal its wounds, as was the 
case with Goethe, with many of his works." 

" But it can never give the victory over them, or 
lead to true peace." 

" Perhaps not," replied my aunt with some hesi- 
tation ; " nevertheless, do not let us disdain any 
means which God has given us, even of an earthly 
character, for healing our griefs or for giving us 
pleasure. They will not diminish the power of the 
heavenly means ; and even when art reflects to us 
images of sin and pain, by the manifold forms of 
which we are so surrounded in actual life, we will 
not find fault with it so long as it keeps within the 
bounds of truth and beauty." 

I thought of the words, ** All things are lawful 
for tne, but all things edify not," and that all things 
did not edify me ; but I did not say so. 

My aunt continued, " And yet you are fond of 
tragedy, in which passions of every description are 
represented." 
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" Tes ; but then I discern in it the high motftl 
purpose of the poet." 

" Certainly, it is generally more readily discern- 
ible, and yet it requires a practised eye and an ex» 
perienced heart always to discern it. In the whirl 
of their own youthful feelings, griefs, and conflicts, 
many think only of the subject, the history itself, 
not of its deep moral signification. In the lyrics 
of poetry and music, are expressed in a simple 
form, the feelings which, in the drama, are as it 
were clothed with life. Are we to say, therefore, 
that these lyrics have no moral purpose ? It is 
only necessary, as in the other case, to know how 
to find it. If they make morbid minds more 
morbid, it must be their own fault. The normal 
condition of all, is one of health ; it reacts against 
all morbid matter, and in the mind as well as in 
the body there must be the seeds of death if it can 
long remain subjected to an unhealthy condition." 

" But how is anybody to know whether he has 
the seeds of death in him or not? And should we 
not therefore shun everything which may increase 
or prolong the sickness ?" 

** Those who have the seeds of death in them 
are often the least aware of their danger, and rush 
all the faster to destruction, while those who fear 
are often the most secure." 



** Well, I think I am one of those, dear aunt, 
and I must take care not to become too confident. 
I do not yet feel the groimd so firm under my feet» 
as not to be afraid of anything, and therefore you 
must pardon my weaknesa.** 

My aunt smiled, and took my hand. ''You 
know I never compel any one to walk in my paths* 
The Divine hand guides us in different ways, but 
to one goaL" 

'^And yet," I added, with a quick glance at my 
auni^ "the goal must be' reached by the way of 
the cross ; must it not V 

She looked at me for a moment almost reproach- 
fully ; then, in order to dispel tiie shade of doubt 
which my words expressed, she said, slowly and 
impressively, "No crown without the cross; neither 
yet a cross without a crown !" She said no more, 
and rose up to go. It was not her way to be con- 
fidential about her innermost faith and feelings ; I 
always found that there was a limit which it was 
impossible to pass, and it naturally prevented me 
from confiding more fully in her. Her answer to 
my question did not throw any very decided light 
on her standing in a Christian point of view, yet 
it gave me some satisfaction. I knew that she 
always meant what she said ; that she was not in 
the habit of playing with words, or using them in 
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^senee which could* be taken indiflferently, either 
in one way or another. I had no doubt that she 
perfectly understood the meaning of my question, 
and if she replied in the same sense, I was bound 
to admit that she did so sincerely. But it was 
clear to me that she used the word cross, in the 
second place, with a different meaning. Still there 
was a close connection between them; and that she 
had a cross to bear I was perfectly aware, both 
from my own observation, and from what I had 
heard. Contented and happy as she appeared, the 
joys of a mother had been denied her. Who could 
tell through how much sorrow she had attained 
happiness ; what grief might have led her to the 
cross, of which she seemed so to shrink from 
openly acknowledging herself a follower. Who 
could wish to be her judge ? To her own Master 
she would stand or fall. I loved her dearly, but 
a little pain was mingled with my affection, as well 
as a little restraint. 



CHAPTEE X. 



^ ^limpt ttf ^artftls H^lin, 



FOR DT ONE HEART IS PBRrECT STMFATHT 

BEAT WITH ANOTHER, ANSWERING LOTE FOR LOTE, 

WEAK MORTALS ALL ENTRANCED ON EARTH WOULD LIE, 
NOR LISTEN FOR THOSE PURER STRAINS AB07E. 

— KlBLE. 
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standing, and said, ^' Perhaps this is some one to 
help us out of our dilemma." Just then a young 
man alighted from a post-chaise almost before it 
had stopped, and ran up the steps. 

"It is Count Werden," said my aunt, with much 
surprise, "however does he come to be here; I 
thought he was in England!" And as she met 
him she gave him a warm welcome and a hearty 
shake of the hand, while he exclaimed, after slightly 
noticing the assembled guests: "Thank God that I 
am in beloved Germany again ! I could not stand 
being away from it any longer." 

" It gives me the greatest pleasure to see you 
Siegfried," returned my aunt, "and I hope you 
will not be such a fugitive guest as you have 
generally been ?" 

" If you can accommodate me for a time, I shall 
be glad to accept your hospitality. I intend after- 
wards to go home to my estate," he added in a 
lower voice, and a slight shade passed over his ex- 
pressive face ; " but I should like first to enjoy a 
little mental refreshment here, as I have so often 
done before." 

The guests were then formally introduced, the 
object explained for which they were assembled, 
and the disappointment which threatened to pre- 
vent its being carried out. 
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"Were it not that you must be tired, and 
have your travelling adventures to relate to us, 
I should be tempted to ask you to take the part of 
Coriolanus. Count Werden has quite a genius 
for reading tragedy," she added, addressing the 
company. 

''I cannot lay claim to that," answered the 
Count, " but if I can assist you, it will give me 
pleasure. My travels are not like the adventures 
of Ulysses ; they can wait. I am not in the least 
tired, and am therefore quite at your service. I 
shall not be able to enjoy a chat with you then 
to-day," he added in a low voice to my aunt. 

''Tou must not take a joke in earnest," was her 
answer, "we would rather hear something from 
you to-day, than from the old Boman whom we 
can just as well hear another time." 

" I am sure that it will give you all much more 
pleasure to hear Coriolanus than anything from 
me, and it will reconcile me to having disturbed 
you to-day, to be able to take the place of the 
friend who has disappointed you. So, if you 
please, we will consider the matter decided." 

" Tes ; you are always ready to oblige," answered 
my aunt, "but I really cannot accept your kind- 
ness." 

The Count took up a book, and began to read: — 
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" CoriolaauB, Act I., Scene I„ Enter a company 
of mutinous citizens" — --• 

My aunt^ with a laugh, took the hodk out of his 
hands, saying, " Well, that is energetic ! What 
do youv say, my friends? shall we allow ourselves 
to be taken by storm in this manner, or shall we 
proclaim a truce for half an hour, and betake our- 
selves to the garden ? It will be cool and shady 
now; and it will be time enough to surrender then, 
if the enemy should still be disposed to enforce his 
demands," 

This proposal was at once fallen in with, and 
we all went into the garden, except my aunt and 
the Count, who soon followed us. Then, after 
partaking of refreshments, and amidst animated 
conversation, the books were opened, and the 
reading began. 

The unexpected arrival of the Count, and the 
spirit with which he had entered into our project, 
had made him quite an object of interest in our 
little circle, and all eyes were turned upon him 
when he began to read. It was not only the rich 
tones of his voice, or the expressiveness of his 
intellectual, rather than handsome countenance, 
which entranced us all, it was the completeness 
with which he entered into the spirit of what he 
was representing. You could fancy that you saw 
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before you one of the mighty heroes of antiquity, 
instead of a gentleman of the nineteenth century. 
I had xiever before taken so deep an interest in 
the deyelopment of the tragedy, or been able so 
completely to follow the poet's delineation of the 
character of the hero, as now that it was portrayed 
by one evidently deeply versed in the feelings of 
human nature* With a truth which I had never 
seen, even on the stage, the Count represented 
every shade of feeling. Not a word was without 
significance, and we had a picture of each varying 
mood, as his mind was agitated by joy or grief, 
rage or melancholy, rejoicing in the consciousness 
of strength, or suffering the agonies of subjection. 
We penetrated into the depths of the author's 
meaning, and it stimulated us all to act our parts 
to the very best of our ability. 

When the fifth act was finished, we looked at 
each other in silence ; no one ventured to break 
the spell till the Count himself made some humor- 
ous remark. Not that he was not himself en- 
grossed by what he had been so ably representing, 
but he seemed to think that the claims of the social 
circle required him to shake off the influence. 
Much discussion and criticism followed ; every one 
had some opinion to give ; then it was proposed 
that wreaths of laurel should be distributed. I 
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did not at first know whether real or figarative 
ones, and with dismay I heard them adjudged to 
Coriolanns and Yolnnmia. I langhed, and de* 
clined the honour, and in order to escape it, made 
a pretext of fetching something from the house ; 
and when I came back the project seemed happily 
to be relinquished, in consequence of my disappear- 
ance and the jocular opposition of the Count. They 
were just going into supper, and each gentleman 
had secured apartner except the Count and another, 
who were conversing together. I tried to hasten 
past them, but did not escape their observation, 
and the Count offered me his arm, saying with a 
smile, " If a Coriolanus may venture to offer his 
services to a Yolumnia ; but she pursues her own 
path with so much pride and independence, that 
he almost fears to do so." 

There was something in this speech and the 
count's manner which roused me to opposition, 
and I said, *' A Caius Marcius Coriolanus should 
be the last to reproach a Yolumnia with that, even 
if there were any cause." 

^^ Caius Marcius Coriolanus is a man^ IGss von 
Abendsberg." 

''And so he cannot endure the independence of 
any one else in his presence." 

'' Perhaps not," he answered with an ironical 
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smile, *' and yet he respects it. Yolomnia stands 
above him, and, as you know, he bends the knee 
to her/' 

I felt almost hurt. Because I had endeavoured, 
and perhaps not wholly without success, to imper- 
sonate the character of a masculine and haughty 
woman, was I thus to be made sport of? It was 
time to put an end to it, and to save my feminine 
reputation, so I said quite gravely, and in an 
altered tone, " Count Werden, you have addressed 
me as a Eoman lady, and I have answered you in 
the same character ; but now, if you please, we will- 
lay aside the disguise and assume our own na- 
tionality. I am not a Volunmia." 

He smiled. " Nor I a Caius Martins ; but per- 
haps we each have a little of their natures.'* We 
had now reached the table. I would have given 
anything to escape from my companion ; for there 
was something in the piercing look with which he 
seemed to read one like an open book, which made 
me afraid of him. The conversation at table was 
general, and mostly about English authors. The 
Count took little part in it, but conversed with the 
lady on the other side of him. Suddenly he turned 
to me and asked, almost abruptly, " Do you like 
Byron?" 
<'No, I like the beauty of his language, and the 
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poetry of isolated ideas. But taken as a whole, I 
do not find that hia imtings do me any good." 

" Do not do you any good !" he repeated mth a 

sarcastic smile; ''well, that is a more feminine 

reason than I expected to hear from yon. May 

I ask what does do yon good ? Does Shakespeare ?" 

"Yes." 

" And why more so than Byron?" 
I caught my aunt's eye ; she was sittidg opposite 
to us, and appeared to have been listening to ud ; 
she answered for me — 

" My niece is an enemy to all lyrical poetry, 
which does not solve any special moral problems." 
" aunt, how can you make me out so pedan- 
tic ; I am only an enemy to that sickly sentimen- 
tality which never rises above itself," 

"I must defend your niece, MrsvonHohenstein, 
said the count. There was a time when I was 
extremely fond of Byron; there was something so 
attractive in his noble misanthropes, forsaken by 
God and man. But afterwards I began to perceive 
that such people never could have had any real 
existence ; that in the midst of his grief, there was 
too much vanity and insincerity left in the poet's 
mind to permit him to give an unvarnished picture 
of his own heart ; that is why I have renounced 
Byron. I also hate artistic sentimentality which 
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delights in despair ; but neither am I a friend to 
poetry with a specific tendency/' he continued, 
addressing himself to me, '* it is almost necessarily 
untrue. It can never be the object of cxeative 
poetic genius to solve moral problems, as your 
aunt says. In the finest tragical poetry, they 
remain unsolved. It is the vocation of the poet to 
give us truth in ian artistic form; he portrays guilt 
and crime, right and justice, but in the confusion of 
these^individuals perish. Is it not so in the world ? 
Who can prevent it ? Who can find out what is ab- 
solute right ? Who can prevent the tragical con- 
flicts, of which there are a thousand times more in 
real life than have ever been represented in poetry." 

The touch of melancholy in these words, which 
gave the idea of some painful personal experience, 
strongly excited my interest. 

'•I agree with you," I said, **that poetry, written 
for the sake of a moral, is not true poetry at all, 
because it is in great danger of missing the true 
object of poetry, psychological truth ; but will you 
not admit that in all tragical poetry of the highest 
order there lies a moral piwblem ?*' 

'* Moral conflicts, moral questions ; yes." 

" And also solutions of them ?" 

*'No. Do you consider it a solution when a 
person entangled in guilt, often against his will, 
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and without any clear consciousness of wrong, 
perishes?" 

" It seems so to me-" 

" Then for all tragical conflicts you would have 
the same ending ; and for all moral questions the 
same answer. But does this satisfy you ? I do 
not mean in an artistic and poetic sense." 

"No. It only gives rise to still further questions. 
But I do not expect to have these answered in 
poetry." 

"Where, then? In life? You will find tragedies 
enough there!" and the shade which I had before 
noticed passed over his countenance. 

After a moment's silence, he asked, "Are you 
acquainted with the antique drama, (Edipus? 
Antigone?" 

"Yes." 

" Then you know something of those eld tragical 
developments in which one crime begets another, 
one generation after another becomes entangled 
in it, and is obliged to acknowledge that there is 
no escape from pre-ordained evil; and we must aU 
more or less acknowledge the truth of it." 

No one was now listening to us, and he spoke 
almost as if to himself, and without expecting an 
answer. But I could not keep silence, and ex- 
claimed, "That is a comfortless creed." 
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" And yet a true one," was the answer. 

" No," I replied more gently than usual, with a 
kind of wish to spare a wounded spirit, '4t is not 
a true one. I am convinced that there is no dis- 
tress, no struggle, no conflict, for which we may 
not find relief if we are willing to seek for it." 

" And whence have you this conviction ?" asked 
the Count with that piercing look and thoughtful, 
half doubting tone with which I was already ac- 
quainted. 

I was silent for a moment, and then said with 
warmth and emphasis, ** From above. Shall we 
not believe the words which announce to us 'Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good will 
to men.*" 

We were just then rising from the table, and the 
Count had turned so that I could not see his face. 
He made me a silent bow, and I soon saw him 
enter with animation into general conversation. I 
scarcely knew what to make of him, and of our 
singular discourse. I was not sorry when most of 
the guests took leave, and those who remained 
retired to their rooms. The excitement of the 
evening had given me a headache, and it was long 
before I fell asleep. The next morning all the 
guests were assembled at breakfast, except the 
Count, who had excused himself, having letters to 
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write, but in the course of the morning after all 
other visitors had departed, I saw him and my 
aunt walking up and down in the shade before the 
house in earnest conversation. There seemed to 
be that confidential relation between them which 
my aunt had with so many people, and this was 
the first opportunity they had had for a tfete-a-tfite. 

At dinner time, to the great pleasure of my 
uncle, he told us something about his recent travels. 
He had been in England and France, and talked 
about the mercantile and political affairs of both 
countries, and small and large estates. The latter 
seemed to interest him particularly, and he was 
eloquent about the rights and duties of landowners 
in relation to their tenants. We ladies, of course, 
had not much to say on these subjects, and at first 
I did not feel much interest in them ; but when the 
Count began to speak of his views and intentions 
about the management of his own property on the 
Ehine, my interest was aroused* A good deal of 
it was more intelligible to my uncle than to us, 
but we entered warmly into his views for bettering 
the condition of his tenants. He proposed im- 
proving the schools, establishing a popular library, 
and encouraging meetings for suitable recreation 
in winter, for the young people of both sexes. 

"I have delayed all this too long," he added, 
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'' and spent too much time in wandering about the 
world. It must be begun some time, and it will not 
become easier by putting it off." And with an ex- 
pressive look at my aunt he continued, *' So I am now 
going home to live amongst my tenants, and devote 
to them the time and strength which I have been 
selfishly spending on my own personal interests." 

" We have talked that subject over before, you 
know Siegfried. I do not consider that you have' 
been wasting your time in making acquaintance 
with art, and science, life and mankind; but I 
quite agree with you that the time is come, for 
looking, the grave duties of life in the face, and I 
am very glad that at last you ar^ going to fulfil 
these duties on your own estate ; and believe me, 
a time will come when you will feel the greatest 
satisfaction, and joyful pride in the results of your 
efforts to promote the moral and material pros- 
perity of your tenants." 

He made no answer, but the cloud that shaded 
his countenance was su£Gicient evidence of the 
^'No" which he did not speak. He then intro- 
duced more general topics, with which he enter- 
tained us till w;e rose from table. 

I was more and more puzzled. I never could 
be satisfied without understanding what I saw 
around me, and could not help feeling a great 
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cnriosity to understand the apparent contradic- 
tions in the character of this singular man. When 
I was alone with my aunt in the afternoon^ refer- 
ring to the conversation at dinner, I said, '' The 
thought of living on his estate does not seem to 
give the Count unmixed pleasure." 

"No. There are some unfortunate memories 
connected with the property with which his sensi- 
tive mind foolishly, or at any rate, uselessly 
torments itself, and it prevents him from taking 
any pleasure in his possessions. Many people 
would be content to enjoy the sunshine of the pre- 
sent without troubling themselves about a doubt- 
ful and long-forgotten wrong." 

" There is some wrong then connected with it ?" 

" It is said that Siegfried's father, in an old law- 
suit, obtained by unjust means, part of the property 
which belonged by right to another and poorer 
branch of the family. Of course there is no proof 
of it ; at the same time, the stain which rests on 
his father's name, and therefore on his own, and 
the possession of the property itself, which was left 
to him, the only son, is a grievous burden to him. 
He once said to me, 'I am marked like Cain.'" 
This, then, was the key to the sorrow which weighed 
down his naturally buoyant character. 

''And is that the only cause of his grief?" 
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" Not quite the only cause," answered my aunt 
with some hesitation. '^ In consequence of these 
family affairs, he has entered into engagements 
which weigh heavily upon him ; but of their nature 
I must not speak." 

" I beg pardon, aunt ; it was not from curiosity, 
but sympathy, that I asked." 

She gave me a penetrating look. At this moment 
Adalbert and Hertha were announced. They came 
to apologize personally for their absence on the 
preceding day. 

''Tou would have caused us great embarrass- 
ment yesterday," said my aunt playfully, "if 
another Coriolanus had not unexpectedly dropped 
from the skies. Here he comes." 

"Allow me to introduce Count Werden Corio- 
lanus to his duplicate, Mr M ." 

" Not his duplicate," said the latter. "I should 
never have made a good Caius Martins. My 
Boman charger would have changed into a Pegasus, 
and borne me up into the clouds ; and what would 
the Bomans have done then?" 

" Perhaps you would have made a better Tasso 
or Eomeo," said my aunt. 

" Yes ; a Eomeo, and here is my Juliet," looking 
at his wife. 

A walk in the grounds was proposed; the gentle- 
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men walked together, and, as we gathered from a 
word or two, which we caught now and then, were 
discussing painting and sculpture. Hertha enter- 
tained us with her lively chat. 

When we returned to the house, music was pro- 
posed, and Hertha was asked to sing. She eang 
songs by Robert Schumann, Franz, &c. The Count 
complimented her on her voice, and appeared 
interested in the compositions; but his praises 
seemed to me to lack the warmth which they 
displayed when anything pleased him entirely. 

My aunt asked him to play ; at first he begged 
to be excused, but as she persisted in her request, 
he could not but comply. 

At first his fingers appeared to glide, almost 
without design, over the keys; then the tones 
became richer, fuller, and more varied, the air 
more eoncentrated, gloomy, and powerful. It 
seemed ad if he intended to give expression to 
the depths of passionate grief. All at once well- 
lC3iown tones were heard, then lost again, then re- 
appeared. At last there was no doubt it was 
Beethoven's Sonata in F Minor.* This was what 
he had been aiming at, and now, though there 
was no note which did not belong to that glorious 
masterpiece, it gave one the idea that it was the 
* Appassionata. 
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expression of the inmost feelings of his own mind. 
What a struggle between light and darkness, earth 
and heaven, inclination and obligation. The waves 
of passion raging in the storm ; then the momentary 
lull, when the waters are only gathering fresh 
strength to beat upon the rocks with all their 
power, saying, as it were, "Thou shaltl" How 
was it that it so forcibly reminded me of the 
storm which I had witnessed, and that it had 
something of the same effect upon me? It seemed 
almost like a repetition of the dream in which I 
was tossed about alone on the raging waters. 
I was as if entranced, and, though absorbed in 
the music, it brought my own spiritual conflicts 
so clearly before my mind, and agitated me so 
greatly, that I was almost glad when it was 
finished. I was quite unable to speak, and the 
** Glorious, glorious," with which Hertha applauded 
the performance, grated painfully on my feelings, 
and not less so, her husband's exclamation, " Who 
will say now that art is not worship? It is 
religion, is it not, Mrs von Hohenstein? Yes; 
for us artists, at any rate, it is religion!" I do 
not know what my aunt answered, but immediately 
.afterwards, she and Adalbert and Hertha were en- 
gaged in a discussion on musical subjects, and the 
merits of different composers. Beethoven was 
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Adalbert's beau-ideal, my aunt preferred Mozart, 
and Hertha defended the modem romantic school, 
and its representative, Bobert Schumann. I only 
heard the general tenor of their conversation, being 
too much engrossed with what we had just heard, 
and my own thoughts and feelings. Peace, peace, 
was my inmost prayer, both for myself and that 
other storm-tossed soul. I almost expected again 
to hear the words, "And He rebuked the wind and 
the sea, and there was a great calm !" 

The Count took no part in the conversation of 
the others, but was turning over the leaves of some 
music, evidently only in order to give time for the 
agitation of his own feelings to subside, for though 
he controlled, he could not entirely conceal them. 

Presently he came to the window in which I was 
sitting, and said, " What do ycm say to the opinion 
of our friends here, that art is religion ?** 

I looked almost anxiously at him, and said, '' Is 
it religion to you ?" 

I suppose the eager expression of my face almost 
amused him, for he answered with a pleasant 
smile, " No, art is not religion to me; only a hand- 
maid of it." 

" It may be that," I answered, " but is it always 
so?" 

"Where shall we direct our life questions to, 
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but above ? We all long for harmony ; and if in 
life we find nothing but discord, and if art only 
answers them in an earthly manner, or not at all, 
where shall we get them answered ? There must 
be eternal harmony somewhere above all terrestrial 
things. To find this should be our endeavour; and 
you are right, those are heavenly voices which 
proclaim peace to our hearts in the song of the 
angels on that Christmas night." 

I looked up with pleasure, and yet I was pu?zled, 
and ventured to say, *' And yet. Count Werden, not 
long ago, these voices seemed strange to you ?" 

" Not strange ; no, for some time past, not quite 
strange ; and yet not quite familiar ; and perhaps 
just because" — ^He stopped short. 

" Do you know anything of states of mind, hours, 
days, in which the clouds are so thick around you 
that it seems as if no ray of light can penetrate ? 
If you do — ^but no — ^why should you ? It is not at 
all likely that you do." 

We were interrupted by the rest of the party 
who came to ask me to play, and I could not resist 
their importunity. I chose a prelude for the organ, 
arranged for the piano, in B Minor, by Bach, of 
which I was particularly fond, and which was more 
congenial than anything else to my present mood. 
For in this piece is expressed the striving of a soul 
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encumbered by the fetters of earth to soar to 
heaven ; bitter lamentation and painful questions 
also find expression in it ; but there are answers 
for the one, and consolation for the other ; for the 
darkness of earth is illumined by the light of heaven, 
and the song of victory resounds after the conflict 
is passed. The Count was standing by me as I 
played, his whole soul absorbed in the music 
When I rose from the instrument, and the rest 
rather cooly praised this glorious composition, he 
said to me in an under tone, ''Now I know that 
you are not a stranger to grief." My answer was, 
"Bach says with St Paul, *We are perplexed, but 
not in despair!'" 

He turned away ; my uncle came in, and during 
the rest of the evening the conversation was general. 

The next morning only Adalbert and Hertha 
were with us at breakfast, they having consented 
to spend the morning with us. We were informed 
that Count Werden had gone out on horseback 
quite early in the morning, to make an excursion 
in the neighbourhood, and that he would not be 
likely to return before the evening. I did not 
know how it was that I was surprised at this ; still 
less could I account for the fact that it annoyed 
me, and it annoyed me the more to think that it 
did so. Adalbert's company, which had always 
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interested me before, quite failed to entertain me ; 
and Hertha really tried my patience. I made, how- 
ever, the greatest efforts to overcome these feelings, 
and to be particularly amiable, but apparently with- 
out success, for Adalbert suddenlyaddressedmewith, 

'* I am afraid you are not in a gracious mobd. 
Miss Ton Abendsberg, which is unfortunate. I 
had hoped for fine weather in your calendar to- 
day, for I have a humble petition to present to you.** 

"A petition to me ? What can it be for ?" 

** I want you to give your consent before I tell 
Ton:' 

^* I cannot grant it without knowing what it is.*' 

''Your aunt has ab*eady given her consent. 
Can you not trust to her judgment ?** 

^' If my aunt has answered for me I should be 
sorry to refuse, as I am sure her decision would not 
be wrong; still I must first know what your re- 
quest is." 

" Then you do not implicitly confide in your 
aunt's judgment ?" 

"I make a little reserve of my own freedom 
about things which concern myself." 

*^ Then I must go down on my knees, or I am 
afraid you will not give me a favourable answer. 
But I assure you I will not rise up again before 
you do." 
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'' Well, withoat any falling on your knees, tell 
me what it is about." 

" Nothing more or less than to ask you to give 
me some sittings for the study of a head, Miss von 
Abendsberg," 

"What for?" 

'' At present you must allow that to remain a 
secret." 

" No. I pannot allow that." 

" I assure you I will tell you before I do any- 
thing with it, and that the decision shall rest with 
you. Let me only have the sketch, and the rest 
will be all right. It is only a question of a few 
hours. I shall be here again in a few days ; pro- 
mise that you will grant me some sittings then." 

This request was not at all agreeable to me, but 
would it not be considered ill-natured to refuse ? 
I hesitated a moment, and then consented, though 
I repented of it immediately afterwards. Our 
visitors left in the afternoon. I looked forward 
impatiently to the evening, but hour after hour 
passed and the Count did not appear; and when 
ten o'clock came and still he had not arrived, a 
feeling of anxiety took possession of my mind. 
We were alone, and conversation did not flow freely 
at all. 

'' Siegfried has quite forsaken us to-day," said 
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my aunt, at last, as she rose np and put away her 
work. He told me yesterday that possibly he 
might not return, but find some other quarters for 
the night, for the sake of seeing the sun rise ; but 
I did not much think he would. But we will not 
wait up any longer." 

I did not sleep much that night, and was dressed 
at six o'clock. When I went down at the usual 
breakfast hour nothing had been heard of the 
Count. 

I tried to read and to work, but could not give 
my attention to the former, and was too restless 
for the latter. Then I sat down to the piano and 
played for a long time, but not in my usual style ; 
it seemed to me that only in music could the grief, 
the joy, the hope, the fear that agitated my mind 
find expression. When I had tired myself with 
this, I longed for solace and refreshment of a 
higher kind, and took the '* Confessions of St 
Augustine" to a seat in the most retired nook in 
the garden, where I hoped to be able to read un- 
disturbed. It was not in vain that I sought, 
through the influence of this book, to forget the 
world around me. I do not know how long I had 
been sitting there, when I heard footsteps, and 
looking up saw the Count standing before me, and 
was quite startled by his sudden appearance. 
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Observing my confusioii he was going to pass on, 
and said, ** I beg your pardon, I have disturbed yon." 

'' Not at all," I answered, recovering myself. 

He remained standing, and said in a tone of 
pleasant badinage, '' Miss von Abendsberg appears 
to find in books the most congenial society ; who 
would like to be an unwelcome intruder upon her ? 
But, seriously, allow me one question which I have 
once or twice been on the point of asking yon 
before. May not books under some circumstances 
be dangerous friends?*' 

I looked at him with surprise. " Why should 
they ever be dangerous friends to me ? and why do 
you imagine that I find in them the most con- 
genial society?" 

^' It does not require any great penetration to 
discover that. It is betrayed in every word that 
you speak. And," after a short pause, " I under- 
stand it the better, because you seem to me to feel 
solitary in the midst of society." 

These last words were spoken in a peculiar tone, 
and with his eye fixed upon me, as if he wished to 
extract a confirmation of his opinion from the ex* 
pression of my face. I could not look at him. 
How did he come to understand me so well, and 
to exercise a sort of power over me, which I could 
not resist ? 
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There was an awkward pause ; then, as though 
I had answered him, he continued, " Just as I 
often feel myself. There is often a hidden bound- 
ary which seems to separate us from others, and 
no one is fonder than I am of retiring into the 
inner world in which one can assemble one's own 
particular friends, according to one*s own choice, 
around one, whatever that may be," as he glanced 
at the book lying before me. " At the same time, 
do you not find that good friends as they are, their 
society may sometimes interfere with real life, 
with the duties, the sphere of usefulness, which we 
all have in relation to our fellow creatures ?" 

I looked at him with surprise, and said thought- 
fully, "Perhaps it may be so." 

"It is not long ago that this became clear to 
me, and since then I have made up my mind that 
I must live for others and not for myself alone. 
From books we derive knowledge, from actual life 
experience. Of what use would the study of books 
alone be to the medical student without practical 
study also ? But in life we must try to use our 
powers, to overcome our idiosyncrasies, and learn 
to serve where at first we expected to rule. Do 
you not think so ?'* 

"Yes, to serve," I answered, lost in thought. 
" But it is a long time before we learn how ; yet I 
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believe in the depths of the heart, every one wishes 
to be able, to be permitted to be nsefiil." 

Something like pleasure lighted up his face, but 
he added quietly, " It is a native impulse of the 
feminine character, early to seek and to fulfil some 
vocation of love. With ns it is much more rare to 
act from unselfish love of our fellows,* and even if 
we wish to do so, how often we suffer shipwreck/' 

I looked up at him with a feeling akin to vene- 
ration ; there was something so great in his deep 
insight into things, his earnestness and humility. 
How small and selfish I appeared to myself in com- 
parison, shut up in my own little world. Was 
he then in possession of the riches of Divine 
grace which had but lately been opened to me ? 
Certainly, if they were not yet his, he was not 
far from attaining them. What might he not be- 
come when he had obtained that help from above, 
which he was so evidently seeking ! 

It was with feelings of this sort, more or less 
clearly defined, and a keen sense of my own help- 
lessness, that I replied to his last observation ; 
" Who does not suffer shipwreck ? But thanks be 
to God, He stretches out His saving hand to us, 
and leads us into that land of holy faith where we 
may be armed with new strength for the battle of 
life." 
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He looked at me with an expression of deep and 
earnest interest, and after a short pause said, 
"Tell me more about this faith. There is no 
subject of which I would rather hear you speak.'* 
" You are not a stranger to it yourself." 
" Not quite; but — ^you are more familiar with it." 
I was at a loss what to say. No words would 
come to me at the moment, but my eye fell on the 
passage in St Augustine which I had just been 
reading, and I handed it to the Count saying, "Are 
you acquainted with this?" 

He read. It was the following passage in the 
7th Book : — " For I did not hold to my Lord Jesus 
Christ ; I humbled to the Humble, nor knew I yet 
whereto His infirmity would guide us. For Thy 
Word, the Eternal Truth, far above the higher parts 
of Thy creation, raises up the subdued unto Itself; 
but in this lower world built for Itself a lowly 
habitation of our clay, whereby to abase from 
themselves such as would be subdued, and bring 
them over to Himself; allaying their swelling, and 
fomenting their love; to the end they might go 
on no further in self-confidence, but rather con- 
sent to become weak, seeing before their feet the 
Divinity weak by taking our coats of skin; and 
wearied, might cast themselves down upon It, and 
It rising, might lift them up." 
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The Count was evidently struck with the pas- 
sage, and said, ''Whose trords are these?'' then 
looking at the title-page, exclaimed with surprise, 
'' St Augustine ! '' 

" You are not acquainted with it then ?" 

*'No; do yott know it well?" 

"Yes." 

" If it is not too much to ask, will you lend it to 
me ? I have for some time been wishing to see it." 

" It will give me the greatest pleasure to do so, 
Next to the Bible, it is my favourite book, and the 
most indispensable to me." 

" Then I shall read it with so much the more 
attention," said the Count gravely, and added, as 
if speaking to himself, "How singular that I 
should get these Confessions from you." Then 
again addressing himself to me, he said, " In the 
study of such works as this, there can certainly be 
nothing of the danger I was suggesting just now. 
But may I ask how you came by the book ? It is 
one not often found in the hands of a woman." 

I told him who had given it to me. One thing 
naturally led to another^ and I told him about 
Mary, about Bethany ; in short, I related to him 
my mental history. We had risen up to return to 
the house* He listened with such eager attention, 
and asked so many pertinent questions, in reply- 
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ing to which I forgot everything else, that it was 
not till we reached the house that it occurred to 
me that we had been taking the most winding and 
circuitous paths. 

We were received with half joking reproaches : 
" Did you not hear the dinner bell ? we have been 
waiting for you/* exclaimed my aunt. 

The Count apologized as well as he could. I 
could not find anything to say, and felt that I 
must exercise the most rigid self-control, not to be 
silent the whole of dinner time. But the Count's 
conversational powers came to my aid. When he 
chose to conceal any particular frame of mind, 
nobody could have the least idea of it, and when 
he entered into conversation, no one could with- 
stand the influence of the interest he imparted to 
it. Nevertheless I was very glad when dimier was 
over, and I could retire to my own room. When 
there, I threw myself on the sofa and closed my 
eycfs. OodI what was it that had so changed 
me, and made me feel as if tossed upon the waves? 
and what could, what would it lead to ? I sat so 
for a long time. Thought after thought, and image 
after image presented themselves to my mind. 
The past appeared to lie in peaceful clearness be- 
fore my eyes. The present shone around me with 
a brilliant but uncertain light. The future-^h 
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leave the fatnre to Grod. I knelt down and prayed: 
'' Thou alone knowert my fatnre ! Thy will be 
done!" 

One afternoon, soon after this, I was alone at 
work in my annt's sitting room. For the last few 
days my mind had not been sufficiently tranqnil 
for reading anything at all deep : I played a great 
deal, for it seemed to make the time pass rapidly, 
and so did needlework, to which I had been very 
little accustomed, and now I scarcely knew what 
it was I was doing. The Count came in, and 
seemed surprised — " So industrious, and yet alone? 
I do not think I have ever seen you at work 
before!" 

"And a woman with a needle in her hand, is a 
pleasanter object than one with a book, is she not?" 

" Well, I think a true woman will never be quite 
a stranger to her needle," he answered cheer- 
fully, " but I am sure we are so much the more 
willing to accord her the right book at the right 
time." 

'^The question is then to decide what is the 
right book and the right time." 

" The true woman is not likely to be wrong in 
deciding it ; and I think we may safely leave it to 
her." 

''But there may be women who are afraid to 
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trust themselves. Besides^ who is to decide whether 
we are true women ?" 

The Count smiled. "Are you willing to be put to 
the test ? I have a request to make to you^ which 
I could only expect to have granted by a feminine 
nature^ because it pre-supposes the possession of a 
quality which a man very rarely has." 

" And what may that be ?" 

" Submission to the judgment of another — ^un- 
limited confidence." 

I looked at him with some surprise, and a little 
perplexity. He observed it, and said, 

" You have not unlimited confidence in me and 
my judgment, have you ?" 

I was silent for a moment. What could he 
mean ? but then I said, "I am sure I have perfect 
confidence in you. What is it that you wish to 
ask?" 

"EBs eyes brightened as he said, "That you 

will not allow Mr M to take your portrait. I 

believe I must not mention my reasons ; but you 
will learn them some time, and then I think you 
will thank me for the request." 

I was greatly perplexed. " How can I withdraw 
my promise without giving any reason ? My aunt, 
too, will be quite displeased." 

Have you really promised ?" 
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** I have indeed." 

"Pardon me the question; if you had not, 
would you have taken my advice ?" 

This was a grave question. Did he wish to 
obtain a victory over me, and to assert his supe- 
riority? The idea was repulsive to me, but I enter- 
tained it but for a moment ; I too willingly felt 
and acknowledged his superiority. I looked up at 
him and said, " I have perfect confidence in you ; 
and if you can point out any way in which I can 
withdraw my proxnise without appearing capricious, 
I will do it without knowing your reasons.*' 

"Well I will tell you them; although I am 
afraid by so doing I shall lay myself open to the 

displeasure of your Aunt and Mr M . He 

wants your likeness for a large picture, in which 
you are to appear as Clara at the side of Egmont. 
Should you like that?" 

" Never should I have consented to it." 

" But it would have been more difficult to refuse 
afterwards than now." 

" Certainly it would, and I am much obliged to 
you. May I mention the reason ?" 

" Oh yes, though I do not know how I am to 
bear the reproaches of your aunt and Mr M -." 

I went almost immediately to my aunt to ask 
her permission to write to Mr M to decline 
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having my portrait taken. Of course she could 
not refuse, but it was clear that she did not at all 
like it ; and I observed that from that time she kept 
a sharp eye upon the Count and myself, and did 
everything in her power to prevent our being 
together. 




CHAPTEE XI. 



f lltDng^ t\t ^Hpii MJitm. 



''whom hays I IN HXAYEN BUT THEI? AND THIRE IS NONB 
UPON BASTE THAT I DBSIRB BESIDB THEE." — Ps. LZZIII. 25. 

'' I HOLD IT GOOD WHATE'EE BEFAI^., 
I FEEL IT WHEN I SORROW MOOT, 
'tis better to hate LOYED and LOST 

than never to hate loyed at all. 

— Tennyson. 




VEEY unsettled time followed. Many 
visitors came and went. I saw bat 
little of the Count, and mostly only in 
the company of others. He was also 
often absent, making excursions in the neighbour- 
hood ; and when he was with us, was variable in 
his moods, sometimes extremely cheerful, at others 
reserved and gloomy. He often took not the slight- 
est notice of me, and paid more attention to every 
one else. Then again I felt myself the object of 
his searching glance, even when he was ostensibly 
occupied with something else. I could not account 
for these uncertain moods, and must confess that 
they gave me pain, and made me feel shy and con- 
strained. I could not always find the right key in 
conversation with him. 

The intelligence I received from home too was 
not very satisfactory. My father's health had 
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failed increasingly, and the physicians had ordered 
him to try the waters of Marienbad in Bohemia. 
Elizabeth was not going with them, for since her 
father's death, her intended husband was very 
desirous that the marriage should take place with- 
out delay, and it was therefore decided that she 
should go to her brother's at Heidelberg, where it 
was to be celebrated as quietly as possible. 

After the marriage, on the way from Heidelberg 
to Coblenz, where they were to reside, as, since the 
death of the Professor, her husband preferred re- 
maining there to going to Gottingen, she hoped to 
be able to call on me, and to have the pleasure of 
introducing him to me. My feelings at the receipt 
of this news were rather conflicting. I was, of 
course, much concerned about my father's health, 
and often felt such an irresistible desire to go 
home, that I was inclined to break suddenly away 
from the life of excitement I was leading, and to 
seek repose and tranquillity under my parents' pro- 
tection. Then again, something kept me there 
with a force that I seemed unable to resist. It 
was not my relations, for there was no special con- 
geniality between us, nor yet the intellectual society 
in the house, for I really cared but little about it ; 
neither was it the beauty of the country, for, much 
as I had become attached to it, that would not 
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have had power to detain me. Was it a question 
aJBfeoting my own heart, which I felt could only be 
answered there ? I was obliged to confess to my- 
self that it was. For although I tried hard to pay 
po heed to it, and to convince myself that there 
was nothing in it, it would make itself heard again 
with a power I seemed totally unable to resist. 
Ah I why was it, that among all the people I had 
met with here, there was but one mind which I felt 
to be thoroughly congenial, and which, as I could 
not doubt, I alone, notwithstanding the reserve 
which often succeeded to unrestrained confidence, 
entirely understood ? 

Why was it that, when there was any drawing 
back on my part, a cloud seemed always to rest 
upon him, of which I too could not help feeling the 
influence ? And yet at other times, why was I, as 
it appeared, purposely left to myself ? Oh these 
ceaseless questions and contradictions, the dreams 
of joy and sorrow, &om which I tried to arouse 
myself, but could not. God alone could help me, 
and the prayer of my heart was, " Oh grant that I 
may soon see light." 

But the idea of my parents going alone to 
Marienbad distressed me, and I soon decided to 
propose to accompany them, whatever my own 
feelings might be, and that their answer should 
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pat an end to my doabtB. When it came, it was 
affectionate as ever, but they declined my offer. 
They thought it would be such a bad exchange for 
me ; the additional expense was also some object* 
and I suppose there were other reasons which 
were not mentioned. I then knew nothing of the 
serious nature of my father's illness^ and my mother 
wished to conceal it from me, and to prevent nay 
attendance upon him as long as possible on account 
of my own health. So in the decision I could 
but recognise a token from above that I was still to 
exercise patience. It was put to a severe test, and 
was sometimes nearly exhausted, but when I 
sought it at the foot of the cross, it was granted 
to me again. 

Amidst the disquietude of this time, Elizabeth's 
visit was a great pleasure to me. She looked so 
happy, so lovely, by the side of her husband, and 
looked up to him with such childlike confidence ; 
while his manner towards her was so manly, so 
affectionate, and like that of a protector. I took 
a hand of each, and said, '' May God bless you and 
your life for all time; there is no need to wish you 
happiness, it is so plain that you have it." 

Gottwalt took a walk with the Count, in order to 
leave us a little time to ourselves, and after I had 
told Elizabeth a good deal about my life here, (I 
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said nothing of my inner life) and of some of the 
people I had met, she suddenly threw her arms 
round me, and said in her old tone of anxious 
affection, '' Martha, if I am not mistaken, you are 
very much changed ?" 

I was almost frightened, and said, '' How am I 
changed ?" 

''There is something excitable in your manner, 
different from anything I have observed in you 
before, something that gives me the impression 
that your heart is not at rest." 

I threw my arms round her, and tried to con- 
ceal my tears, " Do not question me, Elizabeth; 
you must pray for me. My path is often dark 
before me, but light breaks upon it again; and the 
time will come — I earnestly hope it will — ^when it 
will be always light." 

Her eyes filled with tears as she said, "0 
Martha dear, how many conflicts you have to go 
through!" 

'' Y6S ; but God will help me to overcome. I do 
not fear-'HB.t least I have no abiding fear — since I 
have passed that awful night of doubt, when heaven 
and hell seemed to be contending for my soul, and 
I did not know to which it belonged. But I now 
know the way to my Father's house ; can I ever 
lose it again?" 
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" Never, Martha, with the help of God's grace, 
and that is near you every moment." 

'^Yes; and in that I trust. But sometimes I 
feel as if it had forsaken me ; and as if the mists 
of earth came between me and heaven. Yet it was 
night when our Saviour was bom, but a light from 
heaven pierced the darkness, and the angels pro- 
claimed peace on earth and good will towards men. 
I comfort myself with these thoughts ; yes, and I 
feel their power sometimes even in the midst of 
the most painful anxiety and doubt." 

Elizabeth's eyes shone with pleasure as she said, 
" Well, I need not pity you. God will do for you 
exceeding abundantly, above all that we ask or 
think." 

"No, you need not pity me, Lizzy; but you must 
pray for me, for I need your prayers. I am per- 
plexed, but not in despair. I believe I shall gain the 
victory, but now I am in the midst of the battle, and 
sometimes I feel as if my weapons would drop from 
my hands, and I should utterly despair if God did 
not sustain and strengthen me in my pitiful weak- 
ness. Tou must pray that He will sustain me to 
the end." 

" He will. ' Pear not, for I have redeemed thee ; 
I have called thee by thy name ; thou art mine ! ' " 

We were interrupted by the return of the Count 
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and Dr B , They appeared to have got on very 

well together, and to have been mutually pleased. 
My uncle and aunt joined us, and during the short 
time that the young couple remained with us there 
was an animated general ccmversation. When we 
parted, Elizabeth embraced me with peculiar ten,- 
demess, and said, in a whisper, " Whatever it is 
that troubles you, and whatever may happen, take 
care and keep fast the Lord's upholding hand." 

'^ Yes, I know God will hold me up. May He be 
with us both." 

A few days after this, when I was alone, the 
Count came to me with two books in his hand, my 
St Augustine and, as it appeared, another copy 
exactly like it. 

'' Miss von Abendsberg, " he said in a grave tone, 
'' you conferred a favour on me a little while ago, 
and it has proved to be a much greater benefit to 
me than either you or I supposed. I owe more to 
this book, " looking at my copy, '' than I can tell 
you; I have made its contents completely my own. 
It has given me an insight into my own proud, 
erring, and yet unsatisfied heart, and directed me 
to the source of all truth, for which I have so often 
thirsted, in a way which no book of human origin 
has ever done before. But now I have another 
favour to ask, and I think what I have just said 

Q 
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will dispose you to grant it. I have succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of the Confessions precisely 
similar to yours ; will you accept it instead, and 
allow me to keep the veritable volume which you 
first lent me, and which has proved a mine of 
wealth to me, with which I cannot now dispense?" 

I blushed. Could I refuse? It was certainly 
rather a singular request, especially as the book 
was a present to me from Mary. I wavered for a 
moment ; I knew she would not take it amiss, still 
would it be right ? I scarcely knew, but could not 
see that it would be wrong. It was very natural 
that he should have a special affection for the book 
which had first made him acquainted with the mind 
of one so filled with the Spirit of God as St Augus- 
tine, but that was just the case with me, and why 
should I be more willing to part with it ? Why 
did he ask a sacrifice of me that he was unwilling 
to make himself. I could not answer these ques- 
tions, and after a few moments* silence, I said : — 

" If you are so very unwilling to part with the 
book, I will give up my claim to it and change 
with you, but I do not know what I shall say to 
the friend who gave it me." 

" Oh she will not object; you have made me quite 
happy, I do not know how to thank you enough." 

My aunt came in and proposed that we should 
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all take a walk beyond the park on the banks of 
the Bhine; and in order that the gentlemen should 
not have to wait for us, it was arranged that my 
uncle and the Count should walk on, and that we 
should meet them at a certain spot. But when 
we met, they were so engrossed with politics and 
agriculture, that my aunt had to put up with my 
absent conyersation. As we reached the village, 
we saw a crowd of people at a little distance close 
to the water's edge. We thought at first that they 
were waiting for a steamer which was approaching, 
as it was a ferry station, but as we came nearer we 
heard cries for help, and it was evident from the 
excitement in the faces of the people, that some 
accident had happened. '' A child has fallen into 
the water" was shouted out to us, "it is floating 
fast down the stream ; there is nobody who can 
swim ; a boat has put off, but it has to get out of 
the way of the steamer ! " 

Without a moment's thought, the Count threw 
off his coat, and sprang into the water, and swam 
with all his strength in the direction in which the 
child could now and then be seen. It was now in 
the wake of the steamer, which was making rapid 
progress, and the boat kept at the side. We were 
in breathless anxiety. The Count swam on, with- 
out regarding the steamer, and was in the greatest 
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danger* I eoold no longer control myself; I be- 
came giddy, the ground gave way beneath my feet, 
and I sank almost fainting into my aunt's arms. 

I did not know anything more of wha;t happened, 
or how long I sat supported by her, on a stone to 
which she had led me, till a shout of joy brou^t 
me to myself. I looked up, and saw the Count 
with the child in his arms, surrounded by the 
crowd. I closed my eyes again. Was it all a 
dream? When I opened them again, he was 
standing near me, every one else being occupied 
with the child. 

*' The child is living,** he said. 

I stammered out, ''Thank God that you are 
safel" 

''That was of little moment," he answered 
gloomily, " no one would have missed me much." 

I looked at bim reproachfully. I could not 
speak, and he turned away. Then suddenly turn- 
ing to me again, he said, in a half suppressed 
voice, " Is my life anything to you ?" 

I tried to answer caknly, but I could say nothing 
but "Yes," 

A look of extreme pleasure lighted up his face ; 
but he said, " Oh ! would to God that I could Uve 
for you ! Shall I ever be able to do so **? 

The question seemed half addressed to me, and 
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lialf to the invisible powers aboye» but he appeared 
to ezpeot an answer. Before I ooold think what to 
saji howeveri my unole oame up, and urged the 
Count to hasten home as quickly as possible to 
change his clothes. 

My uncle gave me his arm, for I was still 
trembling, and required support; my aunt hast* 
ened forward to make arrangements to prevent 
the Ciount's taking cold, as well as to get some 
things ready to send for the child. When we 
reached the house, my aunt told us that she had 
ordered the Count to bed, under pain of her severe 
displeasure ; he had met her shivering in his room, 
where she had been to see that every precaution 
was taken to prevent his taking cold, but she was 
a&aid it would be of no avail, unless he obeyed 
her commands, instead of merely submitting to an 
arrest in his room, which he talked of. 

The evening was mostly taken up with caring in 
various ways for the sick child, and the time 
passed quickly till we separated; but the news that 
reached us from the Count's room was not particu- 
larly satisfactory. 

When I was at length shut into my room, I 
covered my face with my hands, and tried to collect 
my ideas. It seemed to me as if neither myself or 
the place were the same as a few hours before. 
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Could what I had heard be really true? For 
thQugh I had long been accustomed to the idea of 
the possibility of it, I was unable to realize it. The 
greatest happiness is as difficult to realize as the 
deepest grief. I sank upon my knees. " My God 
in whatever paths Thou mayest lead me, let me but 
know that they are of Thy choosing, and give me 
strength to walk in them, be it in happiness or 
sorrow." I was happy certainly at that moment, 
but why could I not be calm ? Why did I feel a 
secret fear ? Why did shadows rise up before my 
eyes which I could not banish, in spite of the 
light which shone around me ? Foolish heart ! 
It is only because your eyes are dazzled, you are 
so used to darkness that you cannot bear the light, 
and fancy you see spots on the sun. I tried to be 
tranquil, but could not succeed entirely; still I was 
happy, for whatever the future might bring, it could 
not rob me of the knowledge which I had gained to- 
day. Morning came at length, and when I went 
down stairs I heard that the Count was perfectly 
well, but had gone out early, and left a message that 
he should probably not return till evening. There 
was nothing unusual in this, but this time it was 
almost more than I could bear. I went to see the 
child, who was nearly recovered; the Count had been 
there before me, and had rejoiced the parents by 
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his sympathy, as well as by the gift of a eonBider- 
able sum of money, for they were very poor. I 
went from house to house, and visited all the poor 
people I had been used to go to with my aunt, it 
was the most congenial occupation to me, for their 
troubles made me forget myself. 

In the afternoon I retired to my room again; 
and soon afterwards a letter from Elizabeth was 
brought to me. She wrote as if extremely happy; 
told me about her husband, her home duties, and 
the beautiful neighbourhood of Coblentz, and gave 
me an insight into her own mind, as well as a 
picture of the world around her. It was pleasant 
to be able to enter into her joy, but my heart was 
not at re^t. There was a postscript at the end 
which I did not at first see. 

"Curiously enough, I have heard something 
about Count Werden here. It is said that he is 
secretly engaged to a cousin, a very young girl, 
and that the match was arranged by his father and 
hers!" 

The letter dropped from my hands. I sat for a 
long time, stiff and motionless ; how long I have 
not the least idea. Some one brought me a 
message from my aunt, to say that the Count was 
come home, and to ask me to join them in a walk. 
I sent word that I was not quite well, and should 
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be glad to be excused, and to remain in my room. 
My atmt immediately came up, and in the kindest 
manner inquired what was the matter. I said 
nothing that was not perfectly true in telling her 
that I felt exhausted, and required rest. She 
ascribed it all to the agitation caused by the acci- 
dent yesterday, and promised to leave me to myself. 
I breathed more freely when the door closed behind 
her. 

I now began to looi earnestly at the subject, and 
to endeavour to see it in all its bearings. I felt 
that God would have given me strength to bear 
any grief, to renounce all my hopes, if they had 
been shattered without affixing any stain on the 
character of him in whom they were centred. But 
I could not bring myself to condemn him. There 
must be some mistake, the report Elizabeth had 
heard could not be true ; but then something my 
aunt had once said, came into iny mind which 
seemed to confirm it. But no ; whatever mystery 
there might be attaching to his life, past or future, 
it was impossible that I could have been mistaken 
in him. In indescribable anguish I prayed, " Thou 
knowest everything; Thou knowest this. Send 
me what thou wilt, only let me know that he is. 
blameless." 
That eveniQg and the night came to an end at 
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last. The next morning, after writing a letter to 
my parents begging them to let me come to them 
as soon as possible, I went early into the garden, 
for I longed for fresh air, and walked restlessly np 
and down the most secluded paths. At a sadden 
turn in the path I met the Count. I stood still as 
if transfixed, and he appeared to be surprised, 
almost shocked at my appearance. 

*^ Miss Yon Abendsberg, you are as pale as death. 
You must be ill!" 

'' I am not quite well " I answered, summoning 
all my resolution, not to appear agitated. ''I 
thought the fresh morning air, which I hoped to 
be able to enjoy undisturbed, would revive me." 
I was then going to pass on ; he looked a little 
surprised, and was going to do the same ; then he 
stood still a moment as if uncertain what to do, 
and at length turned suddenly round and said: 
'' Miss von Abendsberg, I have long wished to ask 
you a question. Gan, and will you give me an 
answer now?" 

IstoodstilL "What is it?" 

" In order to lay it fully before you, so that you 
may be able to give me a decided answer, I shall 
have to tell you a short history. May I walk with 
you?" 

I went slowly on: "I am ready to listen." 
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sessions ; but he fled from thenu He wandered 
about in the world ; saw, heard, and learnt much, 
but could find neither peace or happiness* 

'* He could not make up his mind to seek acquain- 
tance with his destined bride, especially aa she 
was not bound by any promise with regard to him. 
He had seen her as a child, and liked her well 
enough* Perhaps, it was not impossible, he might 
have learnt to love her ; but his promise haunted 
him like a spectre wherever he went, and would 
have made even an angel appear like an image of 
darkness in his sight. 

"Years went by, but the whole of life could not 
be spent as they had been ; and weary of perpetual 
change, he determined at length to return home, 
where he had only been for very short periods in 
the interval, and endeavour there to find occupa- 
tion, and the repose for which he was longing. 
Just at this juncture, while seeking mental refresh- 
ment at the house of a friend, he meets with a 
lady, whose whole nature is congenial to his own, 
as no other has ever been before. He struggles 
against the attraction, but in vain." 

The Count made a long pause, then taking my 
hand he said " Oh, will you decide ? Is this unfor- 
tunate man, who gave to his father, when his mind 
was clouded by physical suffering, a promise 
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which he believes to be displeasing to God, ut 
liberty to offer his hand to one who has been the 
means of imparting strength to him; whom he 
loves more than any one else in the world— more 
than himself?" 

I oould not answer ; unspeakable joy and grief 
were contending , in my mind, and amidst the 
iiumnlt of feeling, I could not discern the rig^t 
conrse. The *^ Yes" which my heart urged my Epe 
io speak was restrained by an equally irresistible 
power which answered " No." The Count looked 
at me with an expression of the most anxious 
suspense. I must say somefthing; but decide then, 
I could not. 

**' You must let me be alone for an hour. I cannot 
answer your question at this moment, you shall 
hear from me. Adieu ! ** 

I flew to my room. Oh ! now then for light, un- 
clouded light! He was absolved from blame, I 
had not been deceived in him. After the anguish of 
the last few. hours, that was a ray of light, but be 
was unhappy ; that was a sorrow that hushed my 
own feelings of joy or grief, and he had put the 
decision concerning the only earthly happiness he 
cared for, — ^the happiness too in which my own 
was boimd up in my hands. Ah ! what a blessed 
vocation for the woman who should be permitted 
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with gentle hand to bind up his aching heart, to 
serve, to love, to cherish him! And could this 
vocation, of the possibility of which I had scarcely 
dared to think, because I could not realize such 
happiness, ever be mine? No, not mine. In 
virtue of a sacred promise it belonged to another. 
But would he be happy with her ? This was the 
hardest struggle. His peace and happiness were 
more to me than my own. My own wishes I could 
renounce, but his ! Still, could he be happy with 
me, could I make him happy, if there was a doubt, 
even the faintest, about our union being right ? I 
looked up to heaven. " Oh give me certainty ! Let 
me not listen to my own heart, to earthly wishes 
and thoughts, but let me listen to Thee alone. " 

I tried to look only to God, to keep my thoughts 
away from earth. I was powerless to decide ; He 
must decide for me. I listened for His voice in my 
inmost soul, and He hushed my own thoughts and 
feelings. Clearer and clearer above all other 
voices, I heard a decisive, unconditional. No. 

I seized the pen and wrote. 

"Even if the unhappy man of whom you spoke, 
and who will always have my deepest sympathy, 
loves the lady to whom he would fain offer his hand, 
more than himself, he must not do it. I believe 
he would make both unhappy. You know those 
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words of St Augustine, ''For whithersoever the 
soul of man turns itself, unless towards Thee, it is 
riveted upon sorrows, yea, though it is riveted on 
things beautiful.* 

'' I ask your own innate sense of right, could a 
union be entered into in Him, by which a sacred 
promise, made also in His presence, would be 
broken ? I do not justify the promise. It was a 
sin to ask it, perhaps it was a sin to give it ; but 
as it was given, I think it is binding. And is it 
not possible that God may turn the evil into the 
good? May it not be His intention to perfect 
these two beings, involuntarily destined for each 
other by their union ? At any rate, it is not His will 
to give those to each other who seem so mentally 
congenial. We need not ask if they were not too 
much alike. They must submit to the strong arm 
which has placed an incomprehensible but impas- 
sable barrier between them. And if they humbly 
submit, will they not experience that He who has 
wounded can also heal ? Will they not find, that 
amidst pain, conflict, and darkness He is ever near, 
who is light, and peace, and joy, even when the 
poor weak heart is ready to faint ? Is not the 
name of this sorely tried one, Siegfried?! Let 
him take it as an earnest of peace and victory. 
* 4th Book. f Peace obtained by victory. 
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When it was g^ven him in holy baptism, God, as 
it were, receiyed him into His arms. Will He not 
with the temptation also make a way of escape, 
that he may be able to bear it ? ' If He is for 
us, who can be against us ?* I am snre that yon 
will say with me, that ' Neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.' "♦ 

Having signed and sealed the letter, I sent it to 
the Count with some music of his which was in mj 
room. 

I was then entirely orercome with anguish. In 
writing to him I had almost forgotten myself, had 
been thinking only of his peace and happiness, in 
trying to reconcile him to what was inevitable. 
But now it came over me with overwhelming sorrow ; 
You have lost him; you are alone, alone ! I looked 
around me. The blue sky and verdant earth 
seemed to mock my grief. My strength, my faith 
were all gone, I closed my eyes as if to hide the 
deadly solitude. How gladly would I have fled 
frcxm myself. 

I do not know how long it was before a letter 
* Rom. viii. 38, 39. 
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was brought me from the Count. It began, ^^ ^ For 
I know, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other ereature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.* 
This is your belief, I will try to make it mine. In 
this love you rest, I will learn to rest in it also. 
You have made a just decision, as God gave you 
strength to do. In the depths of my soul, I know 
that you* are right ; and although I could perhaps 
say much on the other side and in favour of the 
wishes of that unhappy man who is either destined, 
without freedom of choice, to be united to a 
stranger, or to lead a solitary life, still the dangers 
which you think would attend another union have 
sometimes risen up as spectres before his eyes. 
Whatever his path may be, he can only entertain 
feelings of gratitude and esteem for you. You 
have opened to him treasures of greater value than 
he ever hoped to possess. 

^' I shall leave this place and go home to-day. 
Wherever you may be, I know that you will be 
safe. You must hope for me, and pray for me, to 
Him who can alone give me strength, and love, 
and courage to pursue my solitary course. May 
God preserve you. Sibgpribd WEaDBK." 
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I pressed the letter to mj lips, and bedewed it 
with my tears. I wept for a long, long time. Bat 
by degrees the first poignancy of grief diminished. 
To the crucified One, to Him who was crowned 
with thorns, I must now turn with the cross I had 
to take up. He would have compassion on me ; 
He could heal my wounds as none oth^lt ^uld. 
No, I was not alone. I sank on iny knees before 
Him : '^ Lord, now I am wholly thine, without a 
wish, without a will ! Take me and make me holy, 
and fit me for Thy service. Give me strength and 
peace. And guide, preserve, and bless him with 
whom I have parted to-day, and make him happy." 

I knelt for a long time, and in prayer I recovered 
tranquillity. I felt as I had done in Bethany after 
the fierce conflict, a peace that could only have 
been given me by God. I had offered myself a 
willing sacrifice to Him, and He who always blesses 
an unreserved dedication, bore me in His arms, 
and comforted me with His words of mercy. In 
His light I could see light, even upon earth. In 
Him, I had not even lost the friend who was 
irrevocably separated from me on earth. I might 
still look upon him as a brother in Christ, and 
how much holier was this prayerful love, which 
had not as though it had, and had as though it 
had not. 
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At thai moment, although I cotQd not have ex- 
pressed it in words, I had a foretaste of what I 
have so often since experienced, of joy in the 
midst of grief. Who can explain this mystery? 
I felt the presence of Him whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain, but of whom neither earth 
nor^hoaven could deprive me. For immediate 
communion with Him, I had been longing most of 
my life. I had found Him in the agonies of 
repentance, when I beheld Him hanging on the 
tree under the curse of sin. Now I found Him 
again, when I was thought worthy to take up my 
cross and follow Him, and to sacrifice my dearest 
wishes for His sake. Not, indeed, that I had 
power to do so in my own strength. I could only 
say, '' Take me and hold me up, and make me a 
partaker in Thy victory over the cross." He heard 
and answered my prayer; and through His mercy, 
the covenant between Him and me was sealed 
afresh. What a covenant! and what a seal I 
What did it signify, if my poor heart bled the 
while? 



CHAPTER XII. 



^t prtsi tot rail §nt^. 



" TEX 8TIN0 OF DSATH IS SOS ] AND THB STBBKGTH OF SIN IS THI 
LAW." 

" BUT THANKS BB TO OOD WHICH QITXTH US THE VICIOBT THBOUOH 
OUR LOBD JK8US GHBI8T." — 1 GoB. ZY. 56, 57. 

OH I BUT ILL, 
WHEN WITH RICH HOPES o'ERFRAUOHT, THB T0T7NG HIGH HEART 
BEARS ITS FIRST BLOW I IT KNOWS NOT TET THE FART 
WHICH LIFE WILL TEACH— TO SUFFER AND BE STILL ; 
AND WITH SUBMI8SIYE LOVE TO COUNT THE FLOWERS 
WHICH TET ARE SPARED, AND THROUGH LIFE'S FUTURE HOURS, 

to send no bust dream. 

— Hemans. 




SVERAL days went by, during which I 
was anxiously looking for a letter from 
my parents to decide about my joining 
them. Here, where everything was connected with 
what had just occurred, and yet all seemed so 
changed, I felt that it would be impossible for me 
to recover my tone of mind. There was naturally 
a great re-action after such painful excitement. 
The world looked so cold and grey. How could I 
tread its dreary paths. 

I experienced that it is easier to bear up against 
the first shock of grief, than to resist the influence 
of its crushing weight, as hour after hour, day 
after day, goes on. At first, the greater the danger, 
the more unreservedly does the soul commit itself 
to the Lord's keeping ; but when the first burst of 
the storm is over, human thoughts and feelings 
prevail again. The sense of the Divine presence 
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is obscured to the poor weak spiriti which cannot 
help looking at the things of earth by reason of its 
bitter grief. Not that (xod forsakes the sufferer, 
neither does he cease to look to God for help ; bat 
earthly things seem so to assert their power, as 
almost to obscure the heavenly, and the soul finds 
itself in a dry and thirsty land, till through 
renewed dedication of itself, it again drinks of the 
water of life, and is refreshed and strengthened by 
the streams of heavenly love and peace. 

The letter came at last. But it only brdtight me 
relief from my present circumstances in the form 
of a new trial. My mother wrote that my fathet 
had become much more seriously ill at Marienbad, 
and that they wished me to come to them as soon 
as possible. She wrote calmly about the nature of 
his illness, as if not wishing to alarm me, yet I could 
not but see that she was very anxious about him. 

I packed up my things at once, took leave of my 
aunt the same evening, and my uncle went with 
me to the station. I felt grave and sad at parting 
with both ; for when I looked back on the, to me, 
eventful time which I had spent in their houses I 
could feel nothing but affection for and gratitude 
to them. ** May God be with you for ever, and 
draw you very near to Himself," was my heartfelt, 
but silent prayer. 
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I toavelled through the nighti and in the ooorse 
of the next day, every hour of which seemed an 
age to my anxious heart* arrived at my destina- 
tioni Only a servant met me at the post. I asked 
anxiously for my father. '^ He is very ill. Miss; 
iny mistress oould not leave him." 

I jumped into the carriage, was soon at the 
lodgings, and rushed up stairs. My mother met 
me in tears, and gave me a silent embrace. 

^^Fot God's sake/' I Exclaimed in breathless 
sUspeUse, ** what is the matter ? Is he dead ?" 

'^ Noi Martha, but it id of no use to conceal it 
from you. There is no hope^ he has only a few 
daySj perhaps only hours to live." 

As soon as I had composed myself a little, I 
hastened to the sick room. My father stretched 
out his hand to me, and an expression of pleasure 
lighted up his face, which was pale as death. 
" Thank God that you are come, Martha, my child. 
To see you again was my only wish. I shall be 
willing to die now-" 

I bent over the bed, and covered his thin pale 
hands with tears and kisses. ^' Why did not you 
send for tne before ?" 

^^You are come in time," he said kindly, and 
then after a pause, ^^ but we must soon part again, 
deat child." 
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" God grant that it may not be bo," was my 
heartfelt exclamation. 

''It must be, Martha, dear; I feel certain of 
it. But I can die in peace." Then, after being 
silent for a minute or two, he added, '' I have not 
been able to provide for your future, so that you 
wiU be able " 

'' dearest father, if you love me, do not say 
a word about that." 

He smiled sadly. '' I should have so liked to 
leave your mother and you above all anxiety about 
property. God has ordered it otherwise, and I 
submit to His will. It is a comfort to me that 
you attach so little importance to it. With mode- 
rate expectations, you will be able to live free from 
care." 

" Oh, how could it cause you any uneasiness. 
We are in God's hands, dear papa." 

He looked at me affectionately, as he said, 
''Certainly, my child; and I am very glad that 
you are so convinced of it. But, nevertheless, it was 
my duty to care for you. I have had heavy trials 
in connection with the subject, but they have been 
blessed to me, and God has allowed me the satis- 
faction of being able so to arrange my affairs, as 
to leave them in order." 

"0 my dearest father, I feel so unworthy of 
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all this love and care. Can you forgive me for all 
my sins of omission and commission towards yon ? 
I had been so longing now to be able to act the part 
of a loving and dutiful daughter." 

" Martha, my love, I have nothing to forgive ; 
you have given me scarcely anything but pleasure, 
and if there was anything to forgive, I have forgiven 
it long ago. He who, when dying, feels all the 
weight of his own sins against God and man, has 
no wish to reckon with others. Only, I should 
like you to stay with and comfort your mother." 

I felt humbled in the dust by his humility, and 
it made me feel my own sins the more keenly. 
At the same time, it only increased my love for 
my dying father, and it gave me unspeakable 
peace and comfort to see that he had so com- 
pletely forgiven me. 

He was exhausted and silent for a little while. 
Then pointing to a Bible which was lying near 
him, he said, *' As long as I live, I should like you 
to read it to me ; you can share this office with 
your mother. There is one thing more I wish. 
I should like to partake of the Lord's Supper with 
you both. I do not know whether there is any 
protestant clergyman here. I have asked your 
mother to ascertain. Here she comes. Perhaps 
she can give us the desired news." 
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JAj mother had left tu alone after the first 
painfal meeting, perhaps to attend to some neces- 
sary duties for the invalid. Bhe now told my 
father that there was a protestant pastor from 
Berlin, staying here on acoonnt of his health; 
that she had written to him» and had no doabt he 
would accede to their wishes. 

After a short rest, which my mother enforced 
upon me after the fatigues of the journey, I began 
to share the duties of nursing. It was a great 
aUeviation of our grief that the dear invalid did 
not suffer so much as to make it distressing to be 
with him. He seldom suffered severe pain ; and 
though very feverish and weak, with the exception 
of short intervals of sleep, was always conscious. 
Although now and then an expression of anxiety, 
or fear of death, escaped him, his mind was mostly 
in a peaceful state, so that the outward aspect of 
the sick-room was calm and quiet. I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that death had begun, and 
would soon finish his work ; but the doctor gave 
only the very faiutest, if any, hope of recovery. I 
had now no thought but for my father; all my own 
sorrows vanished before this fresh grief, and in the 
solemn presence of death. It seemed to me that 
I was either sunk into a depth below, or lifted 
up above all the tumult of life ; that all earthly 
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things had Yanished from my sight ; and that an 
eternity either of happiness or misery was before 
my eyes. Often I seemed only able to see the 
terrors of deaths the humiliation of the body, the 
painful struggle attending its separation from the 
soul, the darkness of the grave, the threatening 
judgment beyond. Then again heaven opened 
beyond this fearful abyss. I saw the crueified One 
at the right hand of His Father, in whom are 
accepted those whom He has redeemed from sin, 
and hell, and death. I saw the multitude of the 
heavenly host assembled round the throne of God ; 
the innumerable compttny of angels, and the spirits 
of just men made perfeot, to whom had been 
granted an entrance there, through the merits of 
Jesus Christy and who were offering blessing, and 
glory, and honour to God and to the Lamb that 
was filain. From the Scriptures I always derived 
new strength for the conflict with the powers of 
death. The tone of them was so triumphant, that 
I almost learned to say, '' death, where is thy 
stiug ? grave, where is thy victory ? But thanks 
be to God, who givBth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

It was a blessed task to me to be able to refresh 
my beloved father with living water, drawn from 
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the wells of salTation, and to be permitted to 
minister to him in his last hours. 

We lived of course in the most complete still- 
ness and sednsion. There were moments when I 
f omid the solitude painfdl, and longed to ponr ont 
my feelings to a friend ; yet I thought sometimes 
that God had so ordered it, in order to draw nearer 
to ns Himself, and to fill the chamber of death with 
His holy presence The doctor was our only visitor, 
and in the evening of the day after my arrival, we 

received a call from Mr N , the clergyman to 

whom my mother had written. He had not been 
at home when the note was sent, but had come 
himself immediately on his return, to assure us of 
his readiness to comply with our request. 

He was a man who could not fiedl to gain our 
confidence at once. His sympathy with our grief, 
was so much the more valuable, because he so 
well knew how to direct our thoughts beyond it to 
Him whom he served, not in word only, but in 
deed and in truth, as we afterwards had abundant 
opportunity to discover. All that he said bore 
the stamp of its being the result of real personal 
experience, bo that it had the efiiect of confirming 
and strengthening our faith, and we parted from 
him feeling spiritually refreshed. 

My father was asleep when he came and there- 
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fore, as the doctor did not apprehend a sadden 
death, the celebration of the Lord's supper was 
postponed till the following morning. Our beloved 
patient passed a restless night, and his sufferings 
seemed to increase. I longed for the morning 
when we were together to receive spiritual refresh- 
ment from the communion; and I was not dis- 
appointed, for, under these painful and solemn 
circumstances, it seemed to us like a foretaste of 
peace, and stilled and comforted our hearts like a 
miracle of grace. Still we were to learn that all 
conflict was not over yet; two long days and 
nights of ever increasing suffering had to be en- 
dured before the end came. Our anguish was 
unspeakable, and even the presence of our kind 
friend, who comforted us with his prayers, could 
not banish the painful and gloomy feelings with 
which I for the first time witnessed death. 

The last conflict had begun. It seemed to me 
as if the sufferer in his agony was ready to exclaim, 
" My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?" 
Then again, the whole signification of the Saviour's 
anguish came clearly before my mind. It was /or 
UB that He had uttered this cry; why then should 
any fear of death remain ? But if it did remain, 
even if we still trembled with something of the 
feelings of the dying Redeemer, yet in Him we 
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mnst and should be vietorions. Did He not give 
to the repentant thief the blessed promise, ^' To- 
day shalt thou be mth me in Paradise ?/ 

Perhaps this feeling of being forsaken is the last 
refining process of faith, through which the Lord, 
who has compassion on onr weakness, leads ns, 
that we may at last be able with Himselt^tQ. nter 
those victorious words, ''It is finished!" My 
dying father became gradually quieter ; when he 
could no longer speak, he once lifted up his hands 
in an attitude of blessing, and in a few minutes 
afterwards, all was over. We remained long by 
the bedside, with many tears, and in silent prayer. 

After the first few hours of mourning were past, 
during which we thought only of the beloved de- 
parted, our desolate hearts were called back to 
life by the necessary consideration of those ques- 
tions and cares which are so doubly painful at 
such a time. But our kind friend Mr N' 
proved himself not only our spiritual adviser, but 
in great measure relieved us of these cares. It 
was my mother's wish that my father's last rest- 
ing-place should be near our home. Mr N — ^ 
made all the arrangements for us, and it was a 
great comfort to us that he was about to leave 
Marienbad; and, although he had not intended 
to go home immediately, but to make a few 
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excnrBions in the neighbourhood, he decided at 
once, notwithstanding our remonstrances, to give 
these up, and to accompany us to Berlin. " It is 
no sacrifice to me,*' he said, in answer to our 
heartfelt expressions of thanks, '^ how could it be 
a sacrifice to serve you ? and in order to set your 
jglnda^lpliiite at rest, only think how pleased my 
mfe and family will be to see me again sooner 
than they expected." 

All the necessary arrangements were made as 
speedily as possible, so that we were ready to 
leave Marienbad on the second day after my 
father's death. I longed for home, for since all 
care for our dear invalid had ceased, I scarcely 
knew how to bear the void. My own sorrows 
asserted their power again, and I had to struggle 
against them with all my might, feeling that I 
was but a poor comfort to my mother. A few 
hours before our departure, I was kneeling beside 
the coffin, to take a last look of the beloved features, 
before it was closed for ever ; overwhelmed with 
sorrow, I felt an irresistible longing to be with 
him, and, thinking I was alone, I exclaimed, *^ ! 
if I could but follow you ! " Suddenly I heard the 
words, "Why should you wish that, dear Miss von 

Abendsberg?" On looking up I saw Mx N , 

and as I rose up, he said most kindly, taking my 
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hand, " Ycm are md, wbith is only natiiral ; bofc 
iriiy m Boeh deflfMur?'* 

''I am 80 wMiy, Mr N ^.** 

"WeMyafJife?" 

I answered the qimtian iritti anoUier* ''Are 
not those irbo are gone heStKe the safest and- most 
Ueased?" 

''They certainly aie; and we can rejoice tar 
them, in the Uessedness to ^rtdoh thsj have 
attained. But it is God*s wiU that we shoold 
remain here helow, and we have mneh to learn 
and mofih to do. Do yon feel yourself ready to 
die, strong enough to sustain the last eonfliet ?" 

I covered my &oe with my hands. ''Oh God! 
perhaps I am as mifit to die as I am to live." 

''Yon eannot be us^t for both, if the Lord eaOs 
yon to one or the other, and if He is your strength 
and your h<^. Youknow,*' They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their sfamigth ; they shall 
momod op with wings as ea^es; they shall ran, 
and not he weary ; they shall walk, and not £unt.'* * 
I stood lort in thoo^it. ''My path in life ia a 
sditaiy one; yon do not know how solitary. The 
strength which God gives me, is strength to snffer 
and to snfamit. IHiat I am to do i^on earth, with 
all the natural joy and strength of 117 life gone, 1 
• laiL xL 31. 
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do not know. I only long for rest. And yet, upon 
earth there can be no lasting, soul-satisfying 
rest-" 

Ha looked at me gravely, and with an expression 
(rf the deepest sympathy. " Even if your natural 
life is blighted, dear Miss von Abendsberg, you 
must not doubt the power of Him who, in the ful- 
ness of His love, will give you not only strength 
for suffering and submission, but a holy spiritual 
joy, and some happy sphere of service for His sake. 
However lonely your earthly path may be (I do 
not, of course, know the precise sense in which 
you use the word), no path can be desolate in which 
the Lord leads the way, and you are sure to find 
friends among those, who like you, are following 
Him." 

I looked up to him full of confidence. '^ Yes, 
and I shall need communion with such when faith 
becomes weak, and when I lose the sense of 
Christ's immediate presence. And you will be 
such a friend to me, will you not? Tou will 
always be my friend in the name of the Lord ?" 

He took my hand as he said, '' Always. But I 
do not fear for you ; God himself will always be 
your best Friend. And next to Him, you will find 
yourself surrounded by the community of the faith- 
ful, His church. Neither will personal friends be 
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denied you;" and here, he added in a lower voice, 
as my mother entered the room, " is one to whom 
yon (Certainly are called to fulfil the sacred duties 
of a daughter." 

With a lighter heart, and with the warmest 
affection, I embraced her. " Now, dear mama, I 
belong only to you ; God will tefifeh me to be to you 
what I have never been before." 




CHAPTEE XIII. 



t $tan 0f (§B)l. 



^' Wf ALL THESE THINGS WORKBTH OOD OFTENtlHES WITH MAN, 
TO BRING BACK HIS SOUL FROM THE FIT, TO BE ENUOHTENED WITH 
THE LIGHT OF THE LIVING. JoB XXXni. 29, 30. 



"when he GITETH QUIETNESS, WHO THEN CAN MAKE TROUBLE?" 

— Job xzxiy. 29. 



' A HEART AT LEISURE FROM ITSELF 
TO soothe and SYMPATHISE." 

— A. L. Waring. 




SABS passed on. And the words spoken 
to me by my true friend, Mr N., at that 
painful moment, by the side of my 
father's coffin, were fulfilled. My mind 
not only became more peaceful, but I was able to take 
a clearer and wider view of the world around me. 
In the quiet seclusion in which we lived, after our 
large establishment was given up, a variety of 
interests unfolded themselves, and a variety of 
work presented itself to be done, of which, occu- 
pied as I had previously been with myself, I had 
no idea. First, after the painful struggles of my 
youth, I found in our quiet home what I most 
needed, rest. Not that drowsy and death-like quiet 
which I had sometimes dreaded in looking forward 
to it. I found that besides the ever increasing 
intimacy between my mother and myself, many a 
kind and helping hand was held out to the solitary 
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monmersy which would not have been extended 
during days of unclouded Bunshine, or in the 
superficial intercourse of general society. In Mary 
in Bethany, I always had a truly congenial friend, 
and her society was ever a spiritual refreshment to 
me. Mr N., too, attached himself to us with a 
warmth of kindness, which could not fail to excite 
our liveliest gratitude. No one could escape the 
influence of the beautiful spirit which prevailed in 
his house. The most complete harmony reigned 
there; every one was in his right place; all seemed 
to be actuated by love to the same Lord, from the 
head of the family down to the youngest child. In 
this family circle I was often reminded of the im- 
pressions I had received while staying with Pro- 
fessor L. Mrs N. was also in some respects like 
Elizabeth in character, only that her mind was of 
a less limited cast. But in the midst of this unity 
there was also great diversity ; there was no lack 
of intellectual interest, but it was all pervaded by 
a Christian spirit ; and everything that was incompa- 
tible with that, seemed to be banished as a matter 
of course, without any narrow exclusiveness. I 
had never before seen such an instance of a truly 
Christian and intellectual family. 

But more to me even, than this refreshing 
social intercourse, were the services of the Church. 
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My own personal needs directed me at last to 
what had at first been pointed oat to me as a means 
of grace by Elizabeth's father, and afterwards by 
Mr N. ; and it was now not in the sermon alone 
that I sought for instruction. I saw more and more 
clearly, that the public and united worship of God 
is an expression of the belief in the communion of 
saints with each other, and with their Lord, and is 
necessary to support us in our weakness ; for we 
cannot always grasp the invisible with a faith 
equally strong; and without the help which the 
Church affords, we might sometimes be in danger 
of losing the sense of it altogether. 

How often, when I was ready to faint, did the 
general confession of sin, and the absolution pro- 
nounced in the name of the Lord, remove the 
heavy burden from my spirit. With what fervour 
I joined in prayer with the congregation, and in 
the confession of faith ; and with what eagerness 
I listened to the minister as he rightly divided the 
word of truth. How I loved the prayer for all condi- 
tions of men, and when the final benediction was pro- 
nounced in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Qhost, I seemed to be carried up in spirit to the 
mount towards which I had looked for help, and 
from which I was now ready to descend, refreshed 
and strengthened into the plain of every day life. 
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As my heart thnd attached itiielf to the com- 
mtmity of the faithfal, a new fiphere of service 
opened to me, with which I had hitherto had 
scarcely any practical acquaintance. I learnt 
that it is in the nnion of the disciples of Ohrisi 
with each other, that the qtdckening influence of 
His Spirit is most fully vouchsafed; that each 
member is necessary to the body; thai each has 
some gift, however differing in degree, to be em- 
ployed for the good of the rest, and especially for 
the good of those outside the fold who are wander- 
ing far away from the true Shepherd. 1 began to 
be interested in Home and Foreign Missions ; only 
taking my part in them at first as a duty, without 
any confidence in my own adaptation for such 
work, entirely dependent upon help from above. 
I had a great deal to learn in trying to adapt 
myself to ministering to the temporal as well as 
spiritual wants of the poor, of whose needs, feel- 
ings, and way of looking at things, I had bo 
little knowledge ; yet it seemed to me a sphere of 
labour from which the practical disciple of Christ 
could not feel excused. I think my love was the 
same to all classes of sufferers, but I*felt most espe- 
cially drawn to those who were seeking, as I had 
done, and had not yet found. The less engrossed 
I became with myself, the clearer the insight I 
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seemed to have into the Bpiritnal needs of others ; 
and I was allowed to partake of the holy joy of 
assisting many with my painfully-won experience, 
and of patiently endeavouring to separate the false 
from the true in their ideas ; Ah ! how much pa- 
tience God had exercised with me. I was also often 
able to discern the spark of Divine truth, in the 
midst of much mental darkness, and under various 
aspects, to encourage the sorely tried spirit to 
hold it fast, and to help to fan it into a flame. 
Perhaps in this respect I had learnt something 
from my aunt, though I knew well, that had not 
God's grace shined into my heart and freed me 
from myself, she would have been powerless to do 
it, and I should never have acquired the gift of 
ready sympathy for the joys, the sorrows, the 
needs of others. In consequence of it, many were 
the hearts that attached themselves to me ; many 
were the revelations I received of the wonderful 
ways of God in dealing with His children ; and I 
felt myself truly rich in possessing the love of so 
many of them, and often exclaimed, on bended 
knee, "I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies and of all the truth that Thou hast shewed 
unto Thy servant.* 
We were not, indeed, without salutary troubles, 
* Gen. xxxii. 10. 
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name, not withhold His blessing from the feeble 
testimony of this little history. 

To Him it is commended. Let Him do with it 
according to His will. Amen. 
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*' This is a charming book Every loyer of nature, every lover of the 

marvellous, every lover of the beautlAil, every soul that can feel the charm of true 
poetry, must be deeply grateful to Mr. Gosse for an intellectual treat of the highest 
order."— JDai7y News. 

TRUE MANHOOD : Its Nature, Foundation, and Deve- 
lopment. A Book for Young Men. By the Rev. W. Landels. Crown 8vo. 
a«. 6d, cloth. 
" This is a book true to its title. It contains on every page sentiments of the 

highest value for the proper formation of manhood, in the Gospel sense of the 

term. ... It is a book which every young man should attentively read, and every 

family possess." — Northern Warder. 



DOCTRINE and PRACTICE ; Lectures preached in 

Portman Chapel, London. By Rev. J. W. Reevk, M.A., Minister of the 

Chapel. Crown 8vo. bs. cloth. 
*' These interesting and scriptural lectures will well reward perusal. They are 
simple and direct. We thank Mr. Reeve fot his truly excellent discourses."— 
Compass. 

THE HARP of GOD : Twelve Letters on Liturgical 

Music. Its Import, History, Present State, and Reformation. By the Rev. 
Edwabd Youno, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Zt. 6d. 
cloth. 
'* Marked In an equal degree by unaffected piety and strong common sense, and 
for these and other reasons well worth perusing." — Musical World. 

** Its force and eloquence are admitted by some of the great masters of the 
science on which it tTBotB.**— Christian Observer. 



EVENINGS with JOHN BUNYAN ; or, The Dream 

Interpreted. By Jambb Labge. Crown 8vo. is. 6(2. cloth. 
" It abounds in most valuable matter, eminently calculated to instruct and to 
edify. It is replete with interesting facts and circumstances, all in point, and 
appropriate citations from the Word of God, as well as from sacred poetry." — 
British Standard. 

♦ 

A THIRD SERIES of PLAIN SERMONS for all the 

Sundays and C^llef Holy Days of the Year. Preached to a Village Congre- 
gation. By the Rev. ABXHua Roberts, M. A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, 
Author of '• Village Sermons." Two vols, crown 8vo. 10*. cloth. 
** The style is plain, the topics are sensibly discussed, the doctrine is scriptural. 
. . . We have heretofore commended an earlier volume of Mr. Roberts' Sermons, 
and we are glad to repeat our commendation with respect to the volume befor* 
us,"'- Church qf England Magazine, 



8 WOEKS PmUSHXD BT 

DAVID, KING of ISBAEL. The Divine P!an and 




THE LIFE of AETHUR VAXDELEOL Ma;«- Eojal 

AnZ:*Ty. By tbe Aath r cf * MenoriaLf rf Ciycsa HeSej HcaH^* 
«* Ecf;_s& Heart* Azad Enzl.^ baalL* Crov^ ^ts.. 3*. «d. c&Kh. 

" It vMiM be iz^rslt to i3i^z-.^»e m iwt hemmifsl a&d t 
« h is vTt^ tke <p.j«t foxfaos v^Airb i 



THE OMNIPOTEXCE of LOVING - EIXDXESS : 

Bea^ m XaiTvtiTe of the Ke»:ts cf a L»dly^ ScfCB liootkor VoKk MM«K tbe 
Falien m G1me°w- Civn 5to. 3«. ML caotk. 

**Thetitle«f this book almost c:a:^=» for it* frvHnble Brtiee. VcareglBd, 
hovercr, to waj that its p«ec«k nocv Ihaa its title, ill ■■ 1 1 this at mmr hmit * — 
ScvC-xaI Prog. 

♦ 

THE BOOK of PSALMS ; With an Expodti<m, Etw- 

^eUeal, l^pteal. and Pro?h«si=al, af the Chritfiaa Di ^wmall nn. Bjr 
W. WnaooK. D.O., Tiear cf HoSj Rood, ^wlh t mi i tua , and Canon of Win- 
chotcr. S Tola. »to. !<•■ caoth. 
** Theac f it laa i ca contain a Tait finad of experimental andiBStraetiv«trath,«ni 
will y<n repay a diBgent |Mji ■ml '—Ciimrdk ^ EmglMmd J 



THE HEART and the MINT). Tnie Words on Training 

andTiiihliift. ^7 Mn. Hcon A. KcnVT. Fcap.»fn. ta.6i.aoth. 

" TWa ia a valnable vork, vhich parenta vUl do vdl to read and pander. 
( ia it iUartxated hj ^tUT-^Omwdk ^ A^lmmd 

ce. bnft a voy aofid. wdl-digcBled. and 




HELP HEAVENWARD: Words of Stiengdi and Heari- 

dMcr to Zion'a Tran^Oen. Bj the Rer. OcxAXwa Wtasutm, D.D. ISmo. 
2>.&Lcloth. 
*■ It ia icplcte with aand, aeareidiv; praelieal remik, eanvcarcd ia the winnlBS 
and aahrtionate gpirit, and with the Innriant riehnea ef phraaeology by whidi 
the author ia charaetenaed.''—&»ttU raairffaa 



THE SONG of CHRIST'S FLOCK in the TWENTY- 

TmSO PSAUf. By Jona Sroosntn. Anther of ** Lights of the World," 
"SpiritnalHcrsei^'Ae. Crawn 8to. 5c doth. 



"Mr. flfimghlaii'a Tofanne may be earaestly and warasly reewmmanded .... 
lU chaste pbdj win anke it deter wdly aeeeptaUe to a laise elaao of readers. 
. . . We know of no recent Tolmne of rdiipoaa meditatian wU^ ia Bkal^ to be more 
profitably read or plranintly remeaBbered."— i>«% Nam. 



JAMES NI8BET AND CO. 



THE ANCIENT CHURCH: Its History, Worship, Doc- 

trine, and Conititutlon, traced for the tint Three Hundred Yean. By 
W. D. KiLLEN, D.D., Professor of Eoclesiastloal History. 8to. 124. cloth. 
*' There Is certainly no book In the English language to be compared with this 

woric of Dr. KiUen's, exhibiting yery high literary excellencies The work 

is entitled to our cordial recommendation."— Witness. 



HELEN DUNDAS ; or, The Pastor's Wife. By Zaida. 

With a Preface by the Author of " Haste to the Rescued' Crown 8vo. 
a«. Gd. cioth. 

•• This is an exceedingly pretty, well-written tale. Its object, much better 
achieved than that of many a more pretentious volume, is to exhibit the pastor's 
wife as a (rue * helpmeet' to her husband."— D«6<M Christian Examiner. 



THE HISTORY of the GRAVELYN FAMH^Y. A 

Series of Storiesfor Children and Toung People. By L. N. 1 6mo. %s. 6d. cloth. 
" If we mistake not, many mammas will have reason to thank the writer of the 
* Oravelyii Family* for a story-book which will amuse and teach both their children 
and themselyes."— HV«tom Mqrning News. 



LITTLE SUSY and her SIX BIRTH-DAYS. By her 

Aunt ScsAif. A Book for very Little Children. With Plates by Absolok. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards. 
"There is no mistake about this being a captivating book for the little ones. 
We have much pleasure in heartily commending this volume."— Yc/ti/A^' Magazine. 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW Ex- 
plained. By JosBPH AoDUOM Albxamdbb, D.D., Princeton. Post 8vo. 
5s. cloth. 
*' This volume Is the last work on which this accomplished scholar and divine was 
engaged, and which up to within eight days of his death was still receiving additions 
tewn his terse and vigorous penJ'— Witness. 



THROUGH the TYROL to VENICE. By Mrs. Newman 

Hall. Crown 8vo. Is. 6tf. cloth. 
"These short historical sketches convey a great deal of interesting information, 
and we have no doubt, from its engaging style, that the work will be appreciated by 
young people, for whom it chiefly appears to be written."— CAr^d^'on Observer. 



THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD KNILL, of St. 

Petersburgh. By the Rev. C. M. Bibbbll. With a Review of his Character 
by the late Rev. Jobm Amoell Jambs. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. As. 64. 
cloth. Cheap Edition, 2t. 6d. cloth limp. 
** An excellent biography of an admirable man."— Aecortf. 
" For once we have put down a piece of religions biography, and wished it 
longer. It is a simple, touching, purifying little book. The biographer has per- 
formed his office with Judgment and fidelity, and has given us a condensed aooount 
of one of the most useful ministers of his age. "^Noncoi^/brmist. 



10 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

THE MISSING LINK ; or, Bible- Women in the Homes 

of the London Poor. By L. N. R., Author of " The Book and its Story." 
Snudl crown 8to. 3s. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper Edition, U. 6d. cloth limp. 
*' This book treats of the heathen of St. Giles's instead of the heathen of Mada- 
gascar and Makalolo, or it would receive a wider circulation, and create a more 
TiTid interest, than the travels even of an Ellis and a Livingston.'*— Dtuljf Netoa. 



RAGGED HOMES, and HOW to MEND THEM. By 

Mrs. B A.TLT. Small crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper Edition, is. 6d. 

cloth limp. 
'* We scarcely know which to praise most highly, the matter or the manner of 
this work. Her style is as attractive as her subject. Mrs. Bayly has wrought with 
an artist's eye and spirit."— Da% News. 



THE LAND of the FORUM and the VATICAN ; or, 

Thoughts and Sketches during an Easter Pilgrimi^ to Rome. By Newman 

Hall, LL.B. Small crown &vo. 6s. cloth. 
'* This book will be read with much interest by all, and will amply repay the 
time and trouble bestowed on it. . . . We rise from its perusal with pleasure and 
profit."— H'lYfkfM. ^ 

HASTE to the RESCUE ; or. Work while it is Day. 

By Mrs. Chaelbs Wiohtman. With a Preface by the Author of ** English 
Hearts and English Hands." Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper 
Edition, U. 6d. cloth limp. 
" The matter of Mrs. Wightman's publication is most interesting, and we wish 
every clergyman's wife would carefully perase it."— Church qf England Magazine. 



OUR HOMELESS POOR, and WHAT WE CAN DO 

TO HELP THEM. By the Author of " Helen Lyndsay. » Crown 8 vo. 3*. 6d. 
cloth. 
" Whoever wants to know how the wanderers about London are now accom- 
modated with food and lodging for the night, ought at once to procure this remark- 
ably interesting and original book." — Banner qf Ulster. 



THE CITIES of REFUGE ; or, The Name of Jesus. 

A Sunday Book for the Young. By the Author of *' Memories of Bethany," 

" Morning and Night Watches," &c. &c. 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

" This is a very interesting account of the Cities of Refuge, illustrated with 

excellent views of each of them, while the spiritual meaning of the institution of the 

* Refuge' and its illustration to the Gospel is finally explained and applied." — 

Glasgow Herald. 

» 

THE VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE in MANY LANDS 

AND AGES; Sketches of Hymns and Hymn- Writers. By the Author of 
" Sketches of Christian Life," &c. Small crown 8vo. 6s. cloth antique. 
" The style is lively and picturesque, and free from all reproach of dulness. The 
hymns are well chosen, and translated with care and fidelity. We can heartily re- 
commend this unpretending book to those who have an interest in its subject." — 
Guardian. 



JAMES NISBET AND CO. 11 

MENDIP ANNALS ; or, A Journal of the Charitable 

• Labour! of Hannah and Martha More. Edited by Arthur Bobbbtb, Rector 
• of Woodrlsing, Norfolk. Crown 8vo. i$. 6d. cloth. 

'* We doM the pagei of this diary with an increased respect for the memory of 
Miss Hannah More and her sister."— Critic. 



THE BLACK SHIP; and other Allegories and Parables. 

By the Author of " Tales and Sketches of Christian Life," &c. 1 6mo. 2t. 6d. 
cloth. 
"This is an exquisitely beautiftil little book. Its tales and parables are con- 
structed with marvellous delicacy and skill — they are tall of subtle and delicious 
fancy — they are rich in every line with deep and precious meanings." — Non- 
conformist. 



SERMONS on the PARABLES of SCRIPTURE, ad- 

dressed to a Village Congregation. Bv the Rxv. Abthue Roberts, M.A., 
Rector of Woodrising, Author of ** Village Sermons," &c. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
cloth. 
"An excellent volume of sound, practical instruction, well adapted for family 
remAing."— British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 



THE DAY of the LORD, the Dissolution of the Earth 

by Fire, and the New Heavens and the New Earth of St. Peter and St. John, 
in connexion with various other Details, Millennial and Post-Millennial. By 
G SOROS OoiLVT, Esq. Crown 8vo. 3«. M. cloth. 
*' The volume is one to which even those who differ most widely Arom its con- 
clusions wiU not repent giving an attentive and unpr^udiced perusal."— Li/erary 
Ckurchtnan, 



CHRIST and HIS CHURCH in the BOOK of PSALMS. 

By the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, Author of " Memoirs of M'Cheyne," " Com- 
mentary on Leviticus," dsc. Demy 8vo. 10«. 6(2. cloth. 
" The work is a discreet, pious, and learned production, far above many similar 
attempts to illustrate these devout compositions." — Clerical Journal. 



SERMONS on the BOOK of JOB. Bj the late Rev. 

OsoROB Waoner, Incumbent of St. Stephen's Church, Brighton. Crown 

8vo. 6t. cloth. 
" There is no attempt at subtle logic, or rhetorical eloquence, or learned 
criticism ; but there is what is better than either — a plain and forcible exhibition 
of scriptural truth brought home to human hewti.**— Evangelical Christendom. 



THE ETERNAL PURPOSE of GOD in CHRIST 

, JESUS OUR LORD. Being the Fourth Series of Lectures Preached at the 

Request of the Edinburgh Association for Promoting the Study of Prophecy. 

By the Rev. James Kellt, MA., Author of" The Apocalypse Interpreted in 

the Light of the Day of the Lord," ^c. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

** It is one of the freshest, richest, and most thoughtful volumes on prophecy 

which we have ever read." — Journal qf Prophecy. 



12 WORKS PUBLISHED BT 

THE PENITENT'S PRAYER. A Practical Exposition 

of the Fifty-llrat Pnlm. By the Rer. Thomas Auzamdkb. H.A^ Chdaea. 

Crown 8to. 3«. 6d. cloth. 
** or the ezpodtioa itself wtf cannot speak too highly. It is soundly erangelieal 
and deeply impreasiTe. The style is pecaliarly locid and terse; CTexy sentence 
contains a thought, and erery line a sentence."— Tke Pairwt. 



HOME LIGHT; or, The LIFE and LETTERS of 

MARIA CHOWNE, Wife of the Rev. William liarah, D.D., of Beckenham. 
By her Son, the Rct. W. Tiuom MjlUH. MJL of Otiel College, and Incum- 
bent of St. I«onani*8-on.Sea. Crown 8to. 5«. cloth. 
** Her letters are the best reflections of her coltiTated mind and loring heart, as 

well as of the genial piety which diifused its fragrant odour over all her works. We 

heartily recommend it to the notice of our readers."— iZcoirA 



ST. AUGUSTINE: A Biographical Memoir. By the 

Rer. JoHH BAiixn, Author of *' Hem«Mr of Adelaide Newton," fcc Small 
crown Syo. At. cloth. 

^. -Mr. BaiUie has been, we think, rery snccessftd hi his selection of incadents. in 
Uie dress in which he has exhibited them, and in the practical application which 
be has nude of them The^MM>k is very pleasing, and very edlQring."— Arlu* amd 
Foreign Emangeiical Review. 

♦ 

A MEMOIR of the late ROBERT NESBIT, Missionary 

of the Free Church of Scotland, Bombay. By the Rev. J. Mubbat Mixchbex. 
Crown 8to. 6i». cloth. 

•*Thc Memoir of such a man as Robert Neshit must be valuable to the Chnicli. 

Sfd;Ss'Sriji!ligS^ *^ ^ '^'^"-'^ ^ -^ 

^ — '— 

A MEMOIR of CAPTAIN M. M. HAMMOND, late of 

^B^ Brigade, Crown 8vo. 6s. doth. Also a Cheaper Bditioo, U, M. 

*K.*lM^i?SS?' <?„C«i»tain Hammond' is a volume enUUed to take its place by 
perusal of the one as in the other."— JZecor^ ^^ •««««» u* uw 



^'=^?« ^^.^^^^'^ • ^ Memoir of the Rev. ALEXAN- 

far penisal and^J:-^21te^SS^ • " " ^* ^*^ •™"*^ ~™^ 

^ ^^^K^^^^ SKETCH of SIR H. HAVE- 

^^^SS^^sS^^SSS?^,^^ BytheKev.W. 

tobL^i*SSL*^e'^oI*!If^^*^*^P*»^^'^ It Is an that It professes 
^Mch to <Smfa£^L^^*l*?*jiS°^ « enhanced by anaccomp«»ying^SSS! 
haveheretolbre^?_SS^52^"'^ «l»«cteristic and tnithfaltW^myw^ 
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THE UNSEEN. By William Landels, Minister of 

Regent's Park ChapeL Small Crown 8vo. Z». 6d. oloth. 

** We haye been much interested in this series of Discourses upon the Unseen, 
as an able and vigorous, a ftill and impressiTe, setting forth of the leading features 
of a department of Divine truth too much overlooked."— J9r^<MfA and Foreign Evan- 
geli'ctU Review, 

♦ 

THE SYMPATHY of CHRIST with MAN: its Teach- 

Ing and Its Consolation. Bj the Rev. Ootavius Wjmslow, D.D. Foap. 8vo. 

5s. cloth. 
*' Probably no work has proceeded from the pen of Dr. Winslow more adapted 
to impart instruction, or more fitted to minister consolation amidst the sorrows of 
life.*'— Momtfv Advertiser. 



THE STRUGGLES of a YOUNG ARTIST: Being a 

Memoir of DAVID C. GIBSON. By a Brother Artist. Small crown 8vo. 

3*. 6d. cloth. 
** The artist's biographer has done Justice to his memory; ... he has combined 
a Christian brother's interest in his spiritual welfare and growth in grace. The 
book is most acceptable and uaetul.**— Scottish Guardian. 



FIVE YEARS' PRAYER, with the Answers : Comprising 

recent Narratives and Incidents in America, Oenmany, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, &c. By Dr. Samuel Iben^us Pbimb, Author of " The Power of 
Prayer." 12mo. 2«. 6d. cloth ; and a Cheap Edidon, price U. 
*' We have no hesitation in assigning to It the first place amongst the Bevivai 
works of late yehn."— Christian Witness. 



MEMOIRS of the LIFE of JAMES WILSON, Edq., 

F.R.S.E., of Woodvllle. By Jahbs Hamiltozt, D.D., F.L.S. Poet 8vo. 7«. 64. 
cloth. 

*' Dr. Hamilton's book is one of the most satisfactory of its kind which it has 
been our fortune to meet with— one of those which most happily adiieve the true 
end of biographica) writing."— 5^ecta/or. 



THE STORY of BETHLEHEM: a Book for the 

Young. By the Author of " Memories of Bethany," dec. With Illustrations 
by Thomas. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth antique, gilt edges. 

'* The volume consists of a series of Bible stories, ten in number, all bearing 
more or less on the birth of the Saviour, and are told in language peculiarly fitted 
to charm the youthfhl mind." — Witness. 



THE TITLES of JEHOVAH: a Series of Lectures, 

Preached inPortman Chapel, Baker Street, during Lent, 1858. To which are 
added, Six Lectures on the Christian Race, Preached during Lent, 1857 
By the Rev. J. W. Reevx, M.A. Small crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
" We have seldom met with sermons that approach more nearly to our iaea o 
apostolic preaching than these. There is no question as to the author's founda- 
tion or superstructure."— iJffcorrf. 



14 WORKS PUBLI8HSD BT 

MEMOKIES of GENNESAKET. By the Rev. J. R. 

MACiKTrr. D.D.. Aothor of ** Morning and Nii^t WaftdMB." "Fulkfid Pr»- 
niifler,"4e. P(*t ftvo. 6c. 6iL doth. 

" An ezedlent and exeeedingly attractiw voik. Its < 



THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS AMONG THE 

FLAGS OF THE NATIONS. A Namtfre of Chriatiaa Eflbrt in the Great 
Exhibition. By V. M. 8. With a Preftea bj the AnShor of " Haste to the 
1109600.* Crovn 8vo. Z$. Sd. doth. 
«■ Wo heartily rMonunend this ▼ahMbie book as the best rendninenee of the Ex- 
hibition of 1861. It cannot &il to draw teth the thaakfidneas of every Chrisiian 
raader.**— 7^ Bgw iv m L 



WARFARE and WORK; or. Life's Progress. A Book 

for Tonng Peraonsw By the Anthor of *• Passing Clonds." WoodentSk iSmo. 

2«. 6rf.doth. 
«* Tills is an admirable tale for yonng people.*^I>i ' a tipiwl Qmner. 
- A Tory attraetiTe little Tobune, treating mndi of sdiool-boy ]ifo.and addressed 
to Ihe consideration of yootliflil readefa."— Ftmmfmfr. 



CIVnilZING MOUNTAIN MEN; or. Sketches of Mis- 

sion Work among the KarensL By Mrs. lUsoir, of BannahL Edited by 
L. N. R.. Author of ■« The Book and its Stofy,*" The Missing link." Crown 
8to. 5s. doth. 
"LiTdy. flresh, and interesting, Mrs. Mason's book wUl Iw foond spedaDy suit- 
able foi the yoottg. As a record of aeal and of self-deoying labooxs crowned with 
signal snc ces B^ and of the rich froit of women's work among women, grownnip 
people will read it with mndi pleasare and mneh proftt.''— Hady Jleotinv. 



INCroENTS in the LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR, Hlus- 

tratiTO of His DiTine Character and Miashm. B7 the Rot. A. L. R. Foots, 
M. A., Brechin. Crown 8vo. 6*. doth. 

** This is a work of great simplldty, beauty, and power. The eharm of this 
work lies in the lulness and force of its individoaUsings. It is fiill of ridies for the 
obeerrant and reflecting Christian."— &»«£iA GatarAn. 



LESSONS from the GREAT BIOGRAPHY. By 

Jaumb Hamiltoh, D.D., F.L.S. Small crown 8to. it. doth. 

** A most deligfatlnl Tolnme, foil of graphio picturing, of ridi illostration, of fresh 
and snggestiTO thinking, in a style always animated and glowing, often truly do- 
qnent. Most heartily do we recommend this Tolnme."— ^iibwM. 



THE SONG of SONGS : A Practical Exposition of the 

Song of Solomon. With a Translation after the Order and IditMn of the 
Fcbrew. and other additions. By the Rot. A. Moodt Stuabt, Minister of 
Free St. Luke's, Edinburgh. Demy 8to. ISc doth. 

**Mr. Stuart has produced a work of the highest ralue — a work undoubtedly 
and by far the best for general use which we poasess on this part of the inspired 
Tolume."— Wiinat. 
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THE PUBLIC SPEAKER, and HOW to MAKE ONE. 

By a Cakbbidox Man. Grown 8to. 2«. Qd. cloth. 

'* Ther« are a great many very sensible hints in this little book, which young 
men may study with advantage."" CAwrcA qf England Magazine. 



EXPOSITIONS of the CAETOONS of RAPHAEL. 

By BioHABD Hehbt Smith, Jun. Illustrated by Photographs, printed by 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra. 8vo. 8«. 6(2. cloth elegant. 

** Many families will rejoice over this entirely trustworthy and aooesiible repre- 
sentation of Raphael's Cartoons. The expositions which accompany them are 
pious and wxuAhl6."—Btackwood*9 Magazine. 



HYMNS of the CHURCH MILITANT. Compiled by 

the Author of " The Wide, Wide World," &e. 18mo. 6i. cloth antique. 

" It contains about fire hundred sacred songs, admirably chosen firom the 
writers of almost every age and country. As a gift-book to a Christian Mend we 
can hardly imagine anything more appropriate than this."— Bapiitt Magazine. 



DEATH OR LIFE ; Or, the History of My Experience on 

" the Line ; " its PartliJ Successes and its Many Failures : with some sugges- 
tions as to their Cause. Being another Appeal on behalf of Railway Labourers. 
By One who has known the|& for Twenty Years. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d, cloth. 
" The work is written in a kind and genial spirit, and bears strons evidences of a 

sincere desire to benefit, as much as possible, a Urge and most useful class of our 

labouring population."— Af^dtoni/ Counties Herald. 



BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Illustrated with 

Forty Drawings on Wood by Johm Oilbbbt, and Engraved by W. H. 
Whtmpx^. Crown 4to. cloth antique, 10«. 6d. ; gilt edges, morocco, 21«. 

*' Of all the modem reproductions of this favourite story, this is certainly the 
most piaHnre9qji»."—PubU$hert* Circular. 



GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. Illustrated by Birket 

FosTeB, J. R. CLATToy, and Non. Hukpbbbts. Small 4to. bound in rich 
Elizabethan cover, 18«. ; morocco, 28«. 

"Most of the illustrations are elegant and attractive. The glens, and tangles, 
and underwoods are exquisite in tfaste and composition. This volume, we predict, 
will be the chief favourite in many homw."—Athenaum. 



WOMAN'S SPHERE and WORK, considered in the 

Light of Scripture. By Williak Landbls, Minister of Regent's Park Chapel. 
Crown 8vo. Bt. 6d. doth. 

** A capital book of good advice, addressed to young women in all imaginable 
circumstances of life. Woman in all capacities is addressed from a high, religious 
ground, and with a great deal of practical insight and serviceable common sense." 
—Literary Gazette. 



16 WORKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES NISBET AND CO. 



THE THREE WAKINGS, with HYMNS and SONGS. 

By the Author of *' The Voice of Christian Life in %>ng," ** Tales and 
Sketches of Christian Life,*' &c. Ac. Crown 8to. 3<. 6d. cloth. 
** All of these poems mark an author of considerable ability, while many of them 
are ftiU of gretX beauty and feeling." — St. James* s Chronicle. 
** A very delightful volume of poems." — Critic. 



THE VISITOR'S BOOK of TEXTS; or, the Word 

brought nigh to the Sick and Sorrowfhl. By the Eev. Amdrsw A. Bokak, 
Glasgow. Fcap. 8to. Zs. 6d. cloth. 
*' Mr. Bonar, like the Blaster, has the tongue of the learned to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary. This book will be found singularly valuable in the 
sick chamber." — London Monthly Becord. 



ENGLISH HEARTS and ENGLISH HANDS ; or, The 

Railway and the Trenches. By the Author of *' Memorials of Captain 

Hedley Vicars." Small crown 8vo. bt. cloth. Also a Cheaper Edition, 2s. 

cloth hmp. 

*' The Memorials of Vicars and these Memorials of the Crystal Palace Navries 

are books of precisely the same type, and must not be overloc^ed. We recognise 

in them an honesty of purpose, a purity of heart, and a warmth of human affection, 

combined with a religious faith, that are very beautifU." — Times. 



THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. W. E. 

BoAXDKAN. Edited, with a Preface, including Notices of the Revivids, by the 
Author of ** Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars," and ** English Hearts and 
English Handa" Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

** There is a ft*eshness and force in the work which pleases us much 

The Preface extends to more than forty pages, and contains a rapid sketch, inter- 
spersed with facts, of the gracious revival which is now spreading so auspiciously 
through the Churches." — Evangelical Christendom. 



GOD'S WAY of PEACE : A Book for the Anxious. By 

HosATiDS BoNAE, D.D. Four Editions of this valuable work may now be 
had. A Cheap Edition, 6d. sewed, and 9d. cloth limp. In 18mo. U. 6d. cloth. 
Also, a Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. 2«. cloth 
*'The best *book for the anxious' ever written."— Bey. Samubl Gabbatt, in 
Revival Truths, 

ALSO, 

GOD'S WAY of HOLINESS : A Companion Volume. 

By the same Author. 16mo. 2». cloth. Also, a Large-type Edition, crown 

^ 8vo. 2s. Gd. cloth. 

** To confess the truth, our sympathies have been chained to Dr. Bonar's 
delightful teaching, which, in these times of controversy and apathy, falls upon the 
spirit like refreshing dew. Were such treatises more in request, the character 
uf our Churchmanship would be improved, a higher order of piety infused, and a 
nobler philanthropy inaugurated."^ The Church Standard. 
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